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Editorial 


.. . AND ONE FOR YALE 


The late President Eliot, when informed that Harvard students 
sang a song that ended “Down with Yale!’’ is reported?’ in all 
seriousness to have proposed as an emendation “Three cheers for 
Harvard and one for Yale.” It was in the same mood of subdued 
enthusiasm that we learned not many weeks ago that the classical 
requirement for the A.B. degree had been removed at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of the situation is the 
amount of attention which was devoted in the public press to 
what, after all, is only one in a series of such enactments at several 
institutions during recent years. One would have thought that at 
least the editorial writers would have been better prepared for 
this development. As a matter of fact, those who are familiar 
with the course usually followed in such things foresaw several 
years ago, viz. at the time when the Yale Freshmen in the college 
proper and in the Sheffield Scientific School were thrown to- 
gether into a single administrative unit, that such a step would 
prove inevitable. Water always finds the lowest level, and it has 
done so again in this instance. 

One would be led to suppose that the classics are no longer to 
be studied at Yale, but we in the Middle West realize that such 


1Cf. Henry James, Charles Eliot, President of Harvard University 1869- 
1909: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1930), II, 69f. 
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studies can thrive and gain friends even where there is nothing 
in the college requirements to coerce students in this direction. 
We deprecate the lowering of standards; but what we lose in 
numbers in our classes, we gain in the improved morale, interest, 
and devotion of our students. 

Nevertheless Yale has taken a regrettable step, though perhaps 
a necessary one. Her prominence makes her action conspicuous 
and will tend to force smaller institutions into line. The result 
will be a lowered intelligence in her student body and alumni and 
a lessened participation in the cultural tradition of our race. As 
an editorial writer expressed it in the New York Sun’: 


The boy who never has caught the drum-beat of Vergil’s marching 
verses, who never has gone adventuring with wise old Ulysses, or heard 
the shouts of Hector coming down the wind, who never has made love to 
Lalage, or fought with the Tenth Legion, or marched with the Ten 
Thousand, or debated with Socrates, may become a useful American 
citizen, an ornament to society, and a comfort to his dependents, but he 
has missed something in youth for which no material gain ever can com- 
pensate him. 


R. ©..F. 
Wuat USE THE GENERAL INDEX? 


It has been said that only those who have several volumes of 
the CLASSICAL JOURNAL in their files could find the new General 
Index to Volumes I-XXV of enough service to warrant ordering 
a copy. But Professor Lofberg has pointed out that the Jndex 
may be useful to anyone in revealing articles that have been pub- 
lished in years past in one’s own field of interest, since the indi- 
vidual issues in which these appeared may then be purchased from 
his office upon reasonable terms. The Jndex costs $2.50, and an 
order blank was published in the advertising section of last 
month’s JOURNAL. 


2 Apud the Literary Digest crx (1931), 18. 
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ADVENTURES IN PHILOLOGY * 


By CuHaries Burton GuLick 
Harvard University 


In the year 1765, Benjamin Franklin, acting in his capacity as 
advertiser of the Pennsylvania Plantations — he would be called 
either booster or publicity agent today — wrote a letter to a Lon- 
don newspaper in which, in jocular mood, he criticized accounts 
of the American colonies then circulating in Great Britain, and 
said’: 


I beg leave to say that all the articles of news that seem improbable 
are not mere inventions. Some of them, I can assure you on the faith of 
a traveller, are serious truths. . . . The very tails of the American sheep 
are so laden with wool, that each has a little car or wagon on four little 
wheels to support and keep it from trailing on the ground. 


The remainder of this letter mentions other marvels which, 
Franklin asserts, may be witnessed in this happy country; even 
codfish and whales, he says, are found in the Great Lakes, because 
it is well known that codfish may enter fresh water if they so 
desire, and whales, of course, chase codfish wherever they go. 
“The grand leap of the whale in the chase up the Falls of Niagara 
is esteemed, by all who have seen it, as one of the finest spectacles 
in nature. Really, sir, the world is grown too incredulous.” 

Commenting on this letter the late Professor Wendell said*: 


This passage is noteworthy as an early instance of what we now call 
American humour — the grave statement, with a sober face, of obvious- 
ly preposterous nonsense. Though its style is almost Addisonian, its 
substance is more like what in our own days has given world-wide popu- 
larity to Mark Twain. 

1A portion of the presidential address before the American Philological 
Association in Iowa City, December 29, 1930. 

2Cf. Works: Boston (1838), VII, 287-90. 

3 Cf. Barrett Wendell, Literary History of America: New York, C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons (1900), 101. 
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Lest I seem to you at the outset to be false to my title and 
appear to be raiding the field of zoology rather than philology, 
let me leave the question whether codfish and whales can enter 
the Great Lakes to be settled by the callariologists and the phal- 
aenologists, and turn to Herodotus. The historian (11, 113) is 
describing Arabian sheep, and he says: 


They have also two kinds of sheep which are noteworthy and which 
are not found in any other land: the one kind has a long tail, not less 
than four and a half feet in length; and if one should allow them to 
drag their tails after them, they would have sores from their tails being 
worn away against the ground; but as it is, everyone of the shepherds 
knows enough of carpentering to make little cars which they tie under 
the tails, fastening the tail of each animal to a special little car. The 
other kind of sheep has a broad tail as much as a foot and a half wide. 


In the light of this admirable bit of information, in which the 
Father of History, with scientific precision, distinguishes two 
varieties of sheep, the long-tailed and the broad-tailed, we ask 
ourselves what becomes of a number of things. What becomes, 
e.g., of the allegation that Franklin’s letter is an example of 
American humor? Taking the letter as a whole, Wendell was 
clearly within his rights in assigning to it the interpretation which 
he has given to it. Nobody cares very much whether Franklin had 
read Herodotus or not, either in translation* or in the original. 
If he had, it is interesting to observe how he could utilize, for 
purposes of humorous exaggeration, what in Herodotus was 
sober fact. Here is further opportunity for the source-hunter to 
expand the story of literary continuity, but nothing more. 

Yet again, what becomes of the simple-minded credulity, the 
disposition to swallow any yarn, however improbable, that used 
to be imputed to Herodotus and is still imputed to him in some 
quarters, in spite of Professor Linforth’s proofs to the contrary? 
In undergraduate days I was led to think that Herodotus, seated 
perhaps in warm comfort at the blacksmith’s oven, joyfully 

4 This is more likely. He knew a little Latin; his autobiography tells us that 
he read Plutarch’s Lives and Xenophon’s Memorabilia. For another instance of 


Franklin’s apparent indebtedness to Herodotus, cf. Professor Scott’s note in 
the CLASsIcCAL JouRNAL xx (1928), 542. 
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absorbed some village gossip’s report, embellished as it is by the 
pun in éxéhxew and &xea; and for this belief in his credulousness 
I had the excellent authority, though probably I did not know it 
at the time, of Aristotle, who calls Herodotus pvdoddyos.® Yet the 
learned editors, How and Wells, assure us that the Barbary sheep 
is found in many parts of Africa and North Asia with a tail which 
sometimes weighs over seventy pounds and which is protected by 
wheeled boards.° 

This quaint situation, wherein we must admit the entire justice 
of Wendell’s comment, while at the same time we recognize that 
Herodotus is imparting truth, illustrates anew the many pitfalls 
that beset the philologist when he attempts a generalizing inter- 
pretation of his text. I am, of course, using the term philologist 
in its original wide scope of one who is versed in letters, words, 
forms, style, and the ideas to which these ultimately lead. Yet 
care is needed in distinguishing two functions, two methods of 
interpretation, and two aims in philological research. One inves- 
tigator records Franklin’s case with the object of measuring his 
human character, of extracting some conception of his intellectual 
and moral qualities, of setting him in his right environment with 
reference to American life and moods in his own time. The spe- 
cifically Yankee character of Franklin is brought out. The other 
investigator, working on Herodotus, though he finds almost the 
identical language in both texts, finds also a rather simple and 
verifiable statement of geographical and commercial import. 
Herodotus is again revealed as being, in the main, a trustworthy 
recorder of a picturesque fact. Taking the two cases together, 
the philologist learns afresh that facts, when repeated often 
enough, eventually become commonplaces which may be applied 
either wittily or the reverse. 

Let me cite another case where a generalization seems on its 

5 Cf. De Generatione Animalium 11, 5, 756b6. Herodotus is here explaining 
the reproductive process in fishes, as to which Aristotle admits that he makes 
only the same mistake that all fishermen made. 

6 They refer to Wood’s Natural History I, 680. Cf. also R. R. Livingston, 


Essay on Sheep (1809), 27f, and Nat. Geog. Mag. xxxvi1 (1919), 82. Even the 
pun is not of Herodotus’ own making, for we find it in Pindar, Pyth. u, 168f. 
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face to be correct, although on further examination it becomes 
dubious. Years ago there appeared in New York an excellent little 
book called The Moral Instruction of the Young. In it the writer, 
a man of high mental and spiritual endowments, taking his cue, 
apparently, from the second book of Plato’s Republic, denounces 
Aesop’s Fables as a collection of stories many of which are unsuit- 
able for children who are to be trained in the ideals of American 
liberty and democracy. The stories arose, so he says, in Asia, 
and under conditions of Asiatic despotism, so that the morals 
they purport to convey —the haec fabula docet — are unfit for 
the free-born American child, and should be, like Plato’s poets,’ 
expelled from the city. And so he cites the well-known fable of 
the Oak and the Reed: the oak offers resistance to the storm and 
is torn up, root and branch; the reed suavely and obsequiously 
bends and yields and so comes up safely after the storm is over. 

Unluckily for this thesis, however, the poet Sophocles, who 
certainly was not out of sympathy with the Athenian democracy, 
makes the young man Haemon urge this very fable against his 
father Creon, when the latter is determined to carry out his 
tyrannical edict against Antigone. Haemon’s words are worth 
quoting® : 

For me, my father, nothing that I possess is more precious than thy 
welfare. For what is a greater ornament for children than the goodly 
fame of a prospering father, or for a father than that of his sons? Think 
not that thy word, and nought else, must be right. For if any man 
thinks that he alone is wise, or that he hath speech or mind such as no 
other hath, such a man, when laid open, is found empty. . . . Beside 


the wintry torrent’s course, thou seest how the trees that yield to it save 
every twig, while those that resist perish root and branch. 


Thus it transpires that it is not the rebellious demos, but the 
stiff-necked tyrant, that is the oak in our fable. The storm of 
popular fury may well persuade the arbitrary ruler to save his 
skin by graceful acquiescence. It is the tyrant who thus becomes 

7In Plato’s Republic 3875 we are told that the stories which are likely to 


cause fear must not be told to children or adults, ods Sei éievdégovs elvat. 
8 Cf. Antigone 701-14. 
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the reed shaken in the wind, to bob up serenely when the tempest 
passes. 

It is at this point that the philologist parts company with the 
typical philosopher of today, namely the humanist. The latter, 
like his prototype of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is telling 
the world a good deal for which he will sometime have to answer 
before the court of the philologist. He expressly objects to the 
philologist’s unwillingness or inability to construct a broad defi- 
nition or a snappy epigram. Much of what he says in criticism 
the philologist is quite content to acknowledge. Thus the human- 
ist scores us for conferring a Ph.D. on the basis of a disserta- 
tion dealing with the Roman doorknob,’ forgetting that a great 
philologist and philosopher combined, the late Hermann Diels, 
has written the best account of Greek locks and keys in existence 
as an appendix to his edition of Parmenides. There are not, 
to be sure, many scholars of Deils’s height and breadth; but 
there must be somebody to polish up the doorknob, Greek or 
Roman, and we are proud to assume the job. 

The humanists of the Italian Renaissance had for their “princi- 
pal aim the imitation and reproduction of classical models of style 
and life.” *® In their revolt from the schoolmen and from some 
of the doctrines of the accepted religion, they were the prototypes 
of certain reformers today; and in their earnest study of the new 
and rich literatures of Greece and Rome which were pouring in 
upon them, they enthusiastically sought to extract lessons for the 
conduct of life, i.e. other people’s life, even when they did not 
follow all of their own precepts. The ferocity of Poggio in his 
feuds with other humanists is a commonplace of literary history, 
and Filelfo is described as the least humane of the humanists 
(ibid. II, 56). The modern humanists have quite forgotten that 
the earliest humanists were scientists, and their Poggian fierceness 
in denouncing what they think is the arrogant pretension of 

® Cf. Irving Babbitt, Literature and the American College: Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. (1908), 155. I need not say that I, in company with many other 
philologists, owe much to the criticism of this book. 


10 Cf. Sir John Selwin Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship: Cam- 
bridge, University Press (1906-08), II, 1. 
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modern science is one of the great ironies of history, which moves 
the philologist to unquenched Homeric laughter. 

In accounting for the intolerance of the humanists, it may be 
recalled that their prototypes in Greece called themselves xgutixot 
in the beginning,”* and that their profession was an outgrowth of 
philosophy, which has always been polemic. Crates of Mallos, 
head of the Pergamene School, assumed the title in order to 
advertise the wide scope of his studies. Interested in astronomy 
and geography and impelled by his Stoic sympathies, he read his 
Homer without careful study of the verbal text, and solely with 
the purpose of finding in Homer the prefigurement of his own 
notions. Yet even the intolerant Crates could be the author of 
good, for Suetonius’ says that Crates gave the first impulse to 
the systematic study of Latin grammar. While he was on his 
diplomatic mission to Rome, he one day fell over a sewer hole and 
broke his leg; and while he was laid up for the rest of his stay in 
the city, he passed the time in giving lectures on grammar. It was 
his Stoic predecessor Chrysippus who discovered, as he thought, 
many an example of tO axgexés in Homer; and upon Crates the 
moralistic obsession weighed as heavily as his broken ankle. 

Indeed, philology may be said to have been born of early efforts 
to find a moral in the poets, and either to approve or to condemn 
the result. The philosophers and theologians began the process 
in the sixth century B.c. They either condemned Homer and 
Hesiod altogether, or constructed an allegoristic interpretation 
by way of an apologia. The Stoics busily hunted out examples of 
“the unseemly,” “the improper” in the epic poems; and it is mat- 
ter for congratulation today that a careful study of the Alexan- 
drians, who were the real philologists of antiquity, and of their 
methods of research absolves them on the whole from the charge 
of mutilating, much less suppressing, passages which they occa- 
sionally condemn on ethical grounds. 

Per contra, in the days of the Empire, moralists who attacked 

11 Cf. Alfred Gudeman, Grundriss d. Geschichte d. Klass. Philologie: Leip- 


zig, B. G. Teubner (1909), 3. 
12 Cf, De Grammaticis 2. 
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the manners of the time liked to bring in by contrast the sim- 
plicity and sobriety of the Homeric heroes. Athenaeus(1, 8E-14D) 
has preserved a curious specimen written in the stiff and stilted 
manner of the later time. This long and pietistic recital, written 
with all the unction of a sermon, reveals at least a careful reading 
of both the /liad and the Odyssey. The budding philologist indus- 
triously recites verse after verse from both poems, and the quota- 
tions from the Homeric text are reasonably accurate; but there is 
also revealed even more clearly the determination to extract a 
moral from that text, come what may. We do not know the 
author’s name,’* but the work bears the certain earmarks of 
Alexandrian tradition. It could hardly have been written until 
after the Alexandrians had posed their Homeric questions and 
offered their solutions of them; and the moralistic passages betray 
the teachings of Cynics and Stoics. It is philology joined with 
ethics. 

True philology is concerned with the law or laws that govern 
words, and a philological law may be as impersonal as a political 
law. What Aristotle calls the element of the pathetic (Politics 11, 
1286a18) —the susceptibility to various emotions and passions 
which characterize persons but which do not, or should not, char- 
acterize laws — that element should be left out in the make-up of 
the philologist. Law is reason divested of appetite (ibid. m1, 
1287a32). May not philology be knowledge freed from senti- 
mentality ? 

This is the distinction as between humanist and humanitarian 
on which Professor Irving Babbitt has so strongly insisted. But 
the connotations of the word humanus are almost overwhelming 
in their power to obscure this distinction, so that even Aulus Gel- 
lius (x1, 17) was obliged to remind his readers that Aumanitas 
is paideia (“culture”) and not philanthropia (“love of human- 
ity”). In so far as the sentimental humanist preaches a gospel of 
reform on the basis of the literary texts he studies, he is impelled, 

18 The tract was once wrongly ascribed to Dioscurides, disciple of Isocrates 
(mentioned by Athenaeus at 11B); cf. Kaibel, Hermes xxm (1887), 323; 


Hiller, Rhein. Museum x1, (1885), 204; and especially R. Weber, Leipz. Stu- 
dien x1 (1889), 87-196. 
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whether he admits it or not, by the same motive that controls the 
humanitarian. In fact, the philanthropy, if the philologist is not 
wary, may vitiate his philology, as happens when Professor Mur- 
ray writes on human sacrifice in the /liad.** He declares that 
Homer is himself ashamed of the necessity of recording a case of 
human sacrifice, and hence the description of the unfortunate 
captives who are to be slain over the tomb of Patroclus is, says 
Murray, “crowded into a shamefaced line and a half (WY 175) 

. it has not a whole verb to itself. And it is followed by what 
certainly looks like one of the extremely rare phrases of moral 
condemnation in the Poems: ‘Yea, his heart devised evil deeds.’ ”’ 

In arriving at this interpretation Murray has disregarded the 
note on this line by Walter Leaf, who says*’: “It is not to be sup- 
posed that by the word xaxdé the poet means to pass any ethical 
criticism on his Achilles.” Leaf’s comment is amply borne out by 
many other passages in which the same phrase or similar phrases 
occur. Thus in « 295, when the mutinous Eurylochus, despite all 
warning and remonstrance, is determined to slaughter the cattle 
of the Sun, Odysseus says: “Then knew I that a god was medi- 
tating mischief’ — the same phrase, meaning simply, ‘“Trouble is 
coming my way.” Again, in H 478 it is Zeus who is said to be 
plotting mischief against Achaeans and Trojans alike “by hor- 
rible crashes of thunder.” *° There is certainly here no moral 
condemnation against Zeus intended by the poet, nor against the 
dainwv in the Odyssey passage. Yet Murray relegates Leaf’s 
comment to a brief footnote, wherein he says” : 

Some commentators, objecting a priori to any moral judgment in 
Homer, take “evil” to mean merely “evil to the victims.” It is clear, 
however, that the occurrences of the phrase in these and many other 
passages which might be adduced abundantly prove that the commenta- 
tors are right, and that their judgment is very far from being an a 
priori one. 


14 Cf, Gilbert Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic*: Oxford, Clarendon Press 
(1924), 141. 

15 Cf. n. ad xxi, 176 in his second edition of the Iliad: London, Macmillan 
and Co. (1902). 

16 So y 166 and 132. 

17 P, 162, n. 1 in the second edition (1902), omitted in the third. 
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The philologist, as distinguished from the humanitarian 
humanist, notices, but does not, gua philologist, deplore the 
absence of the sentimental virtues, such as charity, mercy, and 
humility, in Plato’s Republic. He notices, but does not neces- 
sarily deplore, the fact that religion plays no part in Shakespeare. 
He is interested perhaps in the social and historical implications 
of these facts, but he leaves the sentimental consideration of them 
to Tolstoi or Santayana. 

One of the oldest and best-known methods of applying senti- 
mentality to the interpretation of a text is the allegoristic. By 
this obsession the poet is made to say what he did not say through 
a process of esoteric rendering and understanding which Plato 
calls txdvora (“hidden meaning’). Dorat, the French humanist, 
sought to defend Homer against Aristotle’s criticism of the pas- 
sage in the Odyssey** wherein the poet deposits Odysseus on the 
shores of Ithaca while the hero is fast asleep. The answer to this 
criticism, Dorat thought,’® was to be sought in the exigencies of 
the allegory which the poet had constructed. Odysseus typified, 
according to Dorat, a man who seeks wisdom and happiness, 
symbolized in Penelope and Ithaca respectively. In order to attain 
them both, he is obliged to go through many adventures and 
trials; he is left alone in his quest, for his companions have fallen 
by the way, victims of their own intemperance. Arriving among 
the Phaeacians, Odysseus dies there, obtaining felicity by being 
returned to Ithaca after his death, which is symbolized by his 
sleep. The ship which brings him to his long home is a tomb, 
for is it not a rock? His victory over the suitors is the last pu- 
rification, occurring after death. It is the riddance of his passions. 

We may smile at this kind of interpretation, as we smile at 
the naive simplicity of the old paintings wherein the Virgin and 
Child at the Nativity are surrounded by figures of popes, priests, 
emperors, kings, all clad in the costumes of the Middle Ages. The 
aim of this method, involving as it does one anachronism after 

18 Cf, V, 117-19, and Poetics xxiv, 1460037. 


19 Apud P. de Nolhac, Ronsard et lHumanisme: Paris, E. Champion (1921), 
71f. 
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another, is the ancient aim to find a moral wherever one can; an 
aim constantly projected by the Greeks themselves, from Pindar 
and Plato down to the latest expression of Greek thought. Yet, 
smile though we may, we recall that Dorat was a careful and 
widely read student of the classics. He had, says Sandys (op. cit. 
II, 187), “learning, acumen, and poetic taste.” He was impelled 
by a lively curiosity and an abounding enthusiasm to search out 
and collect new manuscripts, to read and ponder the largest pos- 
sible number of texts; and he gave a strong impetus to the print- 
ing and distributing of these texts. No scholar of his time was 
more useful. 

In the century which followed the introduction of the allego- 
ristic method of interpreting Homer, the skeptical tendencies of 
the Sophists led to a new device in literary criticism. This device 
is the familiar one of our own age of relativity, best described 
perhaps by the word “debunking.” It has almost countless ex- 
amples in the pseudo-biographies of recent years, and it consists 
in the simple process of taking a figure prominent in national life, 
divesting it of all the exclusive and individual traits that made it 
great and significant, and by an exaggerated and foreshortened 
perspective producing what purports to be a “close-up,” usually 
entirely out of focus, emphasizing the very ordinary human 
nature to be expected in every human being, especially his frail- 
ties and eccentricities, and thus presenting what the pseudo- 
biographer and his publisher are pleased to regard as a true 
picture. The hero is no longer a hero, because it is his valet who 
has at last succeeded in getting an inquisitive audience. He is 
now an ordinary man reduced to his lowest terms —a realistic 
portrait, so called, that brings into prominence every wart and 
mole, every hard line, every trace of baldness, while it obscures, 
let us say, the brightness of the eye, the firmness of the chin, the 
essentially upright pose of the body. Every classical reader knows 
of the accusation on this score which falls upon the head of Eurip- 
ides. ‘This scoundrel,’ says Aristophanes,” “who by his teach- 


20 Cf. Thesm. 451, and W. N. Bates, Euripides, a Student of Human Na- 
ture: Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press (1930), 3f. 
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ing has led men to believe that the gods are not.’’ The specific 
charge is of course absurd; yet the realism in dramatic portrai- 
ture, which indubitably characterizes Euripides’ work and which 
Aristophanes could appreciate more vividly than we can today, 
debases his heroes, such as Agamemnon and Menelaus, when 
these are compared with Homer’s representation of their words 
and deeds. For in Homer Agamemnon, in spite of many weak- 
nesses which the poet does not attempt to conceal, is still evevd 
xoeiwv, with all the implications of imperial majesty that the epi- 
thet contains*’; he is “the most glorious son of Atreus,” “the king 
of men,” “the shepherd of his people.” Odysseus boasts to the 
Cyclops (t 263f) that “we are people of Atreus’ son, Agamem- 
non, whose fame is the greatest under heaven today.” Men are 
willing to fight and to die for Agamemnon’s glory (& 70 and 117, 
and E 552) ; his scepter, handed down from his fathers, is imper- 
ishable (6 186). The Achaeans willingly turn back their ships to 
do him a favor (y 162-64). To him, more than to all others, the 
people render obedience, as Achilles himself asserts (VY 156f) 
“You would not see Agamemnon nodding,” the poet says, “nor 
cowering low, nor refusing to fight.” 

And in Aeschylus, long centuries afterward, the representation 
is not essentially different, even at the humiliating close. Aga- 
memnon is still the object of poetic reverence. The contrast that 
Euripides presents is striking. In his determination to bring 
tragedy nearer to the plane of contemporary life and experience, 
Euripides does not hesitate to debase an exalted character. In 
one of the very last plays, and in some respects the most idealistic, 
Iphigenia in Aulis, we have a consummate work of character and 
of plot. But Agamemnon is portrayed as irresolute and complain- 
ing, writing one letter after another in fits of indecision and fear,”* 
and finally, through political cowardice, consenting to the sacri- 
fice of his daughter; alternately peevish and overbearing, afraid 
of his wife, and entering into violent altercation with his brother. 

21 Cf. Thucyd. 1, 9, and Jliad 11, 108. 


22 Cf. Arthur E. Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks: Oxford, Claren- 
don Press (1896), 219. 
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The process of disillusioning the Athenian audience could hardly 
be carried lower. Here Euripides is not interpreting Homer, but 
he is putting a new and demoralizing interpretation on a Homeric 
character to draw out new lessons. As has been well said,** he 
regarded literature ‘as one of the deepest forces in the world, 
as something which ought to be of real service to a man in the 
conduct of his life.”” The only question is, of course, who serves 
literature better: Homer, with his picture of Helen, the radiant 
one, the impeccable, in spite of her police court record; or John 
Erskine, whose Private Life of Helen is viewed with the eyes of 
Euripides and told with all the zest of a newspaper reporter ? 

The capital debunker of about 400 B.c. seems to have been the 
Sophist Polycrates. His attacks** on all and sundry sprang from 
real malice and envy and were the product of an evil mind and 
slanderous tongue. He even stooped to forgery, it was said, in 
order to render the reputation of the voluptuary Philaenis more 
unsavory than it was already. His assault on Socrates, written 
after the philosopher’s death, had at least one good effect, if M. 
Robin is right in regarding it as the immediate occasion of Plato’s 
splendid answer and defense of the Master in the Syiposium.” 

The practice of decrying earlier writers may be seen also in the 
School of Pergamum as well as in Alexandria. The harm wrought 
by certain minor philosophers, so called, who mingled in political 
affairs, moved Herodicus,”* a disciple of Crates living at the end 
of the second century B.c., to write an extract entitled An Answer 
to the Worshipper of Socrates. It assails Plato for ascribing 
brave military exploits to Socrates in the Apology, in Charmides, 
and in the Symposium. In his dull screed Herodicus describes 
Plato ironically as “that devotee of the goddess of memory,” 
implying that Plato’s memory, to put it mildly, was often at 
fault. He then proceeds to point out what he considers are Plato’s 

23 Cf. R. B. Appleton, Euripides the Idealist: London, J. M. Dent (1927), 
135. 

24 Cf., e.g., Athenaeus 335C. 

25 Cf. Léon Robin, “Quelques Remarques sur le Banquet de Platon,” Proc. 


Class. Assoc. of England xxvur (1930), 10-17. 
26 Apud Athen. 215F-216C. 
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anachronisms in matters of history, as well as other misrepresen- 
tations of fact. Thus, starting with the remark in Thucydides 
v, 8, that the expedition to Amphipolis was made up of picked 
men, he says: “So Socrates must have been one of those picked 
men — Socrates, who had nothing but a tattered coat and a 
staff!” It is with such puny sciolism that Herodicus begins the 
long centuries of criticism on Plato that have culminated today 
in Dupréel and Havelock Ellis. But these early critics at least 
did not commit the absurdity of some modern ones, who have 
denied altogether the very existence of Socrates. 

Thus it appears that the kind of complaints which are directed 
against the classical teacher are no new thing. He is accused of 
carrying into the classroom, for daily distribution, the same paltry 
kind of wares which he offers to his limited public in monographs 
and professional periodicals. He never draws an interesting 
deduction, or utters a dazzling generality, or reveals a touch of 
humane sentiment calculated to inspire his pupils. He simply 
““‘peddles more facts than the pupil can possibly ever use or enjoy.” 
This criticism has lately been shifted to the historian. Thus, a 
high-school teacher of the social sciences complains” that a recent 
examination paper required the students of Greek history to 
remember such an unimportant victory as Lysander’s, whereby 
the Peloponnesian War was brought to a close. The objection to 
this question, I gather, is based on the same false and unenlight- 
ened perspective which, in some modern textbooks, disposes of 
a war, in my humble opinion, 





that war in a meagre paragraph 
the most disastrous in antiquity. However that may be, this same 
objector to the question about Lysander gives her approval to 
another question, “What was the influence of physical geography 
upon the people of Hellas?” Well, what was the influence? It is 
easy, it is true, to contrast the inland Arcadians with the Athe- 
nians, whose outlook was upon the sea. But the question is born 
of that biological method which the nineteenth century deemed 
so vastly important. Did the same environment make over the 
Pelasgians or the Turks into the likeness of the Athenians? The 
27 Cf. the Atlantic Monthly cxiv1 (1930), 283. 
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sentimental philosopher assures us that the moon shines with the 
same radiance in Corinth as in Athens. But this very assurance 
itself betrays nostalgia —the intellectual and spiritual life of 
Corinth was not to be compared with that of Athens. The truth 
is that only in the fullness of time, and often in spite of external 
conditions, a highly gifted people was able to develop for a brief 
period a civilization incomparably superior to that of other 
peoples whose physical surroundings were not very different. 

It has often been observed that art and morality are closely 
connected in ancient criticism of artistic creations.** A master- 
piece was esteemed such by virtue of its effectiveness in portray- 
ing life and character in a manner that would be instructive and 
edifying. What is called the didactic motive was, and still is, the 
primary instinct in the critic whose attitude has not yet moved 
out of the primitive. Plato’s discovery of an ethos, a moral char- 
acter and a moral effect, in different types of music has its coun- 
terpart today in the criticism of those who find something im- 
moral in jazz. Saintsbury, after acknowledging Plato’s accuracy 
and originality as a literary critic, puts it thus”: 

But then comes that everlasting ethical and political preoccupation 
which is at once the real forte and the real foible of the Greek genius, 
and ... succeeds to a great extent in neutralising the philosopher’s 
critical position as a whole. ... The heresy of instruction grows on 
him, and constantly makes him look, not at the intrinsic value of poetry, 
its connection with beauty, its importance to the free adult human spirit, 
but at its position in reference to the young, the private citizen. 

Here, in a word, Saintsbury indicates the dividing line between 
the philosopher and the philologist, as we distinguish them today. 
As for the Greeks, whether as creators or as critics, it seems 
pretty certain that the modern slogan, “art for art’s sake,’ would 
be unintelligible to them. Aristotle, the most coolly objective of 
all critics of art, is nevertheless led through competent aesthetic 
reasons to require (Poetics 1454a16) that the hero of tragedy 
should be morally good; but Aristophanes reverts to the primitive 


28 Cf. Appleton, op. cit. 8. 
29 Cf. George Saintsbury, A History of Criticism: London, W. Blackwood 


and Sons (1900), 18. 
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conception when he says, forcibly enough (Frogs 1053f) : “The 
poet should hide what is vile, and not bring it on the scene or 
represent it. For little boys have a teacher to instruct them, 
whereas grown-ups have the poets.” Aristophanes is concerned 
with what he conceives the influence of Euripides on the morals 
of his day must inevitably be. The philologist working on Eurip- 
ides today at a safe distance has many other matters to study 
and consider which for him have no moral import whatever. He 
knows that different ages have extracted from the classics differ- 
ent lessons to suit the time. At one period men have sought 
therein truths of theology; at another they have plucked from 
grammar and rhetoric examples for their own modes of expres- 
sion; at still another they have ransacked the ancient authors for 
hints on government, or natural science, or medicine. The very 
latest fashion in humanism as applied to religion is a return, how- 
ever unconscious, to the teaching of Protagoras. 

The philologist, I repeat, knows all that, but he refrains from 
the sentimentality of the humanist. The philologist is a lover of 
the word; for him every word has its own aroma. “A word is 
not,” says Mr. Justice Holmes, “a crystal, transparent and un- 
changed; it is the skin of a living thought, and may vary greatly 
in color and content according to the circumstances and the time 
in which it is used.” It has for him the mystery that Aeschylus 
and Sophocles describe. The former makes Prometheus say (vss. 
460f): “I invented for them the putting together of letters, the 
power to remember all things, the creative mother of the Muses.” 
And Sophocles, in that chorus of the Antigone (vss. 354f) which 
celebrates man’s achievements, declares: “Speech, and thought 
swift as the wind . . . [man] hath taught himself.” 

In more prosaic fashion we may say that the logos, and the 
potency of thought behind the logos, are always in the conscious- 
ness of the philologist. ‘What is speech?’ Charlemagne’s son 
Pepin asked; and Alcuin replied, “It is the betrayer of the soul.” 
It is the exploration of the word, not its exploitation, that occupies 
the philologist. He does not examine it in the same spirit as the 
rhetorician, the special pleader, the sentimentalist. He is con- 
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cerned with the articulation of sounds, with the phonetic value of 
graphic symbols. He knows that there is no more exciting read- 
ing to be found anywhere than in the Oxford or Century Dic- 
tionary. Parodying an ancient saying we may declare, Omnia in 
philologia, omnes in philologo continentur. 

The philosopher and the humanist may do what they like with 
the text which the philologist brings to light. For the latter, 
Ovid’s words (Ex Ponto 111, 5, 18) remain the motto: 


Gratius ex ipso fonte bibuntur aquae. 


Some self-constituted custodians of language deplore the fact 
that we have no authoritative body charged with the power to 
impose its decree on the popular use of the vernacular. Even if 
we had, it could not resist the onslaught of barbarous words and 
expressions that threaten our modern English. The French Acad- 
emy, with all its prestige, is apparently powerless to stop the 
incursion of English words into modern French. This kind of 
thing, of course, is no new phenomenon. Plato complained of it; 
Aeschines got a laugh at the expense of Demosthenes for his use 
of bold figures. “Are these outlandish words,” he asks (Contra 
Ctes. 167), “freaks or phrases?” The schoolmasters in Alex- 
andrian times apparently wrote exercises in criticism designed to 
call attention to the bad usage of authors, from Archilochus 
down, whose diction betrayed awkwardness and impropriety. 
“Even in the ancient poets and historians,” says one of the Cynics 
in Athenaeus 121F, “those who wrote the purest Greek, one may 
find Persian words adopted because of their common use in the 
spoken language. Many Attic writers use idioms of the Macedo- 
nians as a result of intercourse with them.” Whence, he urges, the 
writer that is careless in language is reckless also in morals. It is 
again the old principle, Le style, c’est Vhomme. 

Long afterward John of Salisbury complains® that, since the 
days he spent at Chartres under the pupils of Bernard, 


Less time and less care have been bestowed on grammar, and persons 
who profess all arts, liberal and mechanical, are ignorant of the primary 


80 Cf, Met. 1, 27, apud Sandys, op. cit. I, 563. 
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art, without which a man proceeds in vain to all the rest; ** for albeit 
the other studies assist literature, yet this has the sole privilege of mak- 
ing one lettered. 


No philologist, then, can hope to check, even if he so desired, 
the change in language which time and circumstance bring on. 
Yet in this day, when so many cults and factions undertake to 
prescribe, on the basis of their own emotions and prejudices, rules 
of conduct for other people, it seems only fair that the philologist 
should occasionally be heard in protest against the excesses of 
ignorance and illiteracy. We might, e.g., claim the right to object 
when Latin is quoted wrongly; and when a member of this Asso- 
ciation discovers that a Jatin phrase has been grievously mis- 
handled in an otherwise respectable periodical, he or she should 
write a letter about it to the editor and, if necessary, withdraw 
his or her subscription. A short time ago a writer in one of our 
best reviews was permitted to state, without editorial correction, 
that “this book, like all Gaul, is divided in tres partibus.” And one 
of our most prominent and vocal college presidents spoke recently 
of the power of the sermo Latina. At such horrors we should cry 
out, as Cencio* did four hundred years ago, when he saw precious 
manuscripts of Latin authors lying neglected and mouldering: 
“O ye who love the Latin tongue, suffer us not to perish here!” 

But I see that I have fallen down utterly: I started out to prove 
that the philologist, as such, is not to be confused either with 
philosopher or humanist; that he has a prior right to be heard, 
before either one of them, when all are working on the same texts. 
My boasting claim has proved to be tBgis; and Gt, true to form, 
has betrayed me into sentimentality after all. 


81 An allusion to the saying, Qui nescit partes [of speech] in vanum tendit 


ad artes. 
82 Apud Sandys, op. cit. II, 26. 








LEARNING ITALIAN FROM LATIN 


By Joun FLiacc GUMMERE 
William Penn Charter School 
Germantown, Pennsylvania 


Since I have a keen personal interest in the study of languages 
and linguistics, I have always been as vigorous as the most enthu- 
siastic proponent of [atin in emphasizing the value of the study 
of Latin for students who intend to study the Romance languages. 
Naturally, on many occasions, I have endeavored to illustrate 
many of the most obvious points by comparing French and Italian 
with Latin. My examples were bound to be more convincing and 
more interesting when they were taken from the Italian. It 
recently occurred to me that perhaps it would be a sensible idea 
to offer a course in Italian for the purpose of giving a detailed 
and thorough demonstration of my contentions. I therefore 
adopted the following plan: 

A course in elementary Italian was offered to members of the 
Senior class and to specially qualified Juniors. The class was to 
meet for twelve minutes a day, four days a week, before school. 
There was to be no home-work, no compulsory attendance, no 
textbooks, and no marks. Interested pupils were invited to attend 
in order to enjoy themselves, to improve their minds, and to see 
what they could do with their Latin. 

Three Juniors and six Seniors attended the class for three 
months. The school subscribed to five copies of a large Italian 
daily which has headquarters in New York but which also pub- 
lishes a Philadelphia edition. I began work by explaining the 
elements of the phonology and morphology of the Italian lan- 
guage and succeeded in building up a vocabulary of several hun- 
dred words within a week or two by letting the pupils themselves 
derive the Italian words from the Latin by applying the elemen- 
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tary principles of phonology.* This sort of practice was most inter- 
esting. It has been my experience that pupils who are interested 
in phonology and morphology are intensely interested in this 
procedure, whereas other pupils are almost completely unrespons- 
ive. Every morning we read the news of the day. For most of us 
it was our first opportunity to see a morning newspaper. More- 
over, as was bound to happen, we picked up interesting little items 
of news which never appeared in the English-language dailies. 
Those members of our group who were already doing college- 
grade French were naturally at a great advantage, and others 
who were almost as far advanced used their French a great deal; 
but the whole foundation of our work was based on Latin, and 
two boys who were taking Greek did just as well as anyone else. 
After two weeks I began to introduce phrases and conjugations, 
until after a month the class was able to read the newspapers with 
considerable ease. There was a memorable incident which 
occurred one morning just after I had distributed the daily Italian 
paper. A boy who was not in the Italian class came into the room 
and said to a member of the class, “Can you read that stuff?” 
“Yes, I can,” was the reply. ‘Then read me this paragraph,” said 
the newcomer, opening the paper and pointing to a paragraph 
which told about the most recent reconstruction work in Italy on 
the site of the great earthquake. I thought that right then and 
there was a great test of two things: first, how would this begin- 
ning student of Italian deal with this bit of Italian which was 
entirely new to him and the contents of which were not to be dis- 
covered in any way except through the Italian words? Second, 
how great would the impression be on the mind of the boy who 
was waiting “to be shown’? It was one of those semidramatic 
situations which sometimes come even to teachers. My beginning 
pupil read the whole paragraph without hesitation and without an 
error. Since that little episode I have had many inquiries from 
members of the upper classes about whether I intend to offer the 
same kind of course next year. Our progress was so encouraging 

1 The best book to use is Charles H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, an 


Historical Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of the Latin Language: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1927). 
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that, with the permission of the headmaster, I arranged to offer 
one month of intensive work for which pupils who were successful 
in meeting my requirements were to receive credit as though for 
an extra subject. I proceeded as follows. 

Since I had used many pictures collected both in this country 
and in Italy and since I had had occasion to explain a great many 
things about Italian civilization, past and present, I assigned to 
each pupil a unit of sixty pages in Showerman’s Eternal Rome? 
with instructions to write a report summing up the information 
therein set forth. I did this in order to give each boy an oppor- 
tunity to find out something about Italy after the fifth century 
A.D. The class was unanimous in pronouncing their units to be of 
great interest, and several have declared their intention of reading 
more of the same book, so that our librarian has had to order 
extra copies. Secondly, I dictated twenty Italian numbers from 
1 to 2000 which had to be written in figures on a piece of paper. 
This was to accustom the ear to the sound of the numbers which 
are perhaps the most important to the traveler. On this test I 
required a mark of 90%. The class met twenty times, and an 
attendance record of 90% was required for the extra credit work. 
The next test was in handling exchange values. Five sums in 
United States money were to be changed to equivalent sums in 
lire, and five sums in lire were to be changed into dollars; 100% 
accuracy was required in this test. Finally, for maximum credit, 
a grade of 60% had to be attained in translating the passage of 
Italian which appears on a College Entrance Examination Board 
two-year Italian examination. Six of the nine members of the 
class passed this one with a grade of 86%. 

So much interest was aroused in the whole subject by our short 
course that an assembly program was arranged in which every 
member of the class participated. A brief résumé was given of 
the history of Italy since 400 a.p. under the direction of a member 
of the class whose specialty is history. 

The whole experience has shown me that one good thing leads 


2 Grant Showerman, Eternal Rome, the City and Its People from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day: New Haven, Yale University Press (1924), 2 
volumes. 
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to another and that the fields of learning which we can at least 
point out to intelligent and interested pupils are almost un- 
bounded. The same experience has shown pupils the same thing 
and has also awakened a keen interest in Italy, and particularly 
in Rome, which it is a delight to behold and an inspiration to 
encourage. 











THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE OF GREEK ART 
TO A MODERN SCULPTOR * 


By STEPHEN BEAMES 
Evanston, Illinois 


Modern sculpture even today, in spite of ephemeral modern 
movements, fads, and distortions, is profoundly affected by Greek 
sculpture — not distantly by tradition but by close contact and 
first-hand study on the part of thoughtful and sincere modern 
sculptors. The great masterpieces of Greek art are as living and 
vital today as they were in the days of the Renaissance. 

It has been shown that artistic movements have in general 
lasted about five hundred years: the Greek from 590 B.c. to the 
first century A.D., the Roman from the first century B.c. to A.D. 
500, the dark ages from a.p. 500 to a.p. 1000, the Gothic to a.p. 
1500, and the Renaissance from 1500 to the present day, when it 
seems as if we are on the threshold of something new. 

The inspiration which the great Italians of the fifteenth cen- 
tury drew from the classic has been the basis of all art since that 
time up to our own time. Even now the beginner in most of our 
big art schools is set to work drawing from antique casts, and 
this was the universal practice until the last few years. 

All great artistic creations in any medium, being intensely hu- 
man, are stamped with the personalities of their creators, and all 
great schools are the expression of the ideas, prejudices, ideals, 
and folk lore of their time and place. That fact gives rise to man- 
nerisms or idioms. Great artists are followed by a flock of imi- 
tators, who lack the discernment to go below the surface peculi- 
arities of the great works they seek to imitate. This happened in 
the case of those who tried to follow in the footsteps of the 


1 Read before the Chicago Classical Club February 14, 1931. Mr. Beames is 
a sculptor of well-deserved repute. — R. C. F. 
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Greeks. The artists of the fifteenth century were not too familiar 
with Greek art. Having comparatively few examples, they seem 
rather to have drawn inspiration from them than slavishly copied 
the classic idiom. They learned the true lessons of balance, unity, 
and proportion. 

Having attained to a high degree of proficiency in modeling in 
the sixteenth century, the Italian sculptors became shackled by 
artistic dogma and merely produced sterile imitations of a great 
past. They followed the letter rather than the spirit of the Greeks. 
In France, during this period of sterility in Italy, the fresh inspi- 
ration drawn from Italy, wedded to the Gothic, produced the 
masterpieces of Jean Goujon and his contemporaries. Since then 
there have been recurring waves of classic fanaticism, largely 
superficial and rather deadly. A notable instance is the art of 
Canova in the eighteenth century. This form of classic plagia- 
rism, which deals in Greek draperies, Greek profiles, and Greek 
myths, is not the thing I mean when I speak of the classic spirit, 
and is certainly not the lesson to be gained by the modern sculptor 
from his study of the Greek masterpieces. 

As I see it, the lessons are these: In a Greek statue proportion 
is carried to its logical and most beautiful perfection. Any sculp- 
tor with a pair of calipers can attain good proportion if he has 
the sense to use them. A sense of proportion is the foundation of 
wisdom and common sense. This the Greek statues possess. Logic 
and truth are beautiful, and so the Greek statues are beautiful. 

The whole is greater than any of its parts, an axiom; but the 
realization of it is hard to attain. The average would-be sculptor 
without any training, set to model a man with a wart on his nose, 
tries to model first the wart, then the nose, and then the head. Of 
course he fails. This is extreme, but it illustrates the most com- 
mon mistake made by incompetent sculptors. Unity — that is a 
basic principle of good sculpture. The Greeks attained this more 
nearly to the point of perfection than any people since their day, 
and in this their work is still supreme. 

Unity is easy to forget and very hard to achieve. What serious 
student of sculpture does not know it! No modern sculptor but 
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can find much to study and learn from the great Greeks in this 
alone. Few attain it. When a hand is turned slightly on an arm, 
the movement is carried through the whole arm and shoulder. It 
is easy to give a hand a slight turn but neglect to give the corre- 
sponding turn to the shoulder. This results in the stiffening of the 
whole work. Every gesture and shift of balance of any member 
is carried through the whole body in life and must be so in the 
statue. For it is one thing, not a collection of unrelated parts. 
We speak of this as “movement,” the balance of the members and 
correct relation of masses which produce the beautiful unbroken 
lines, curves, and surfaces which are the glory of sculpture. This 
the Greeks carried nearer to supreme loveliness than any other 
race. They discovered it in nature and gave it to the world. 

One of the preoccupations of artists in all ages has been the 
representation of movement in a static medium, a difficult prob- 
lem. Pure form as we see it is static. Bronze and stone are essen- 
tially inert. In sculpture wild gestures and figures thrown vio- 
lently out of balance serve only to stress this quality in the ma- 
terials of which they are fashioned rather than to give the feeling 
intended — at least if looked at for more than a few moments. A 
ton or so of bronze charging off its pedestal is more irritating 
than admirable. 

Restraint was expressed in the Greek maxim, “Nothing to ex- 
cess.” None of the masterpieces of the best Greek period are ever 
violently forced. They deal with action in repose or imminent 
action, the moment when the figure commences or has almost 
completed the movement, or, as in the case of the marvelous 
winged Victory of Samothrace, where the forward thrust of the 
figure is balanced by the wings. In this figure the feeling of mo- 
tion is produced rather by the draperies than by throwing the 
balance too far forward or straining the limbs. There is a very 
nice balance; an inch or so either way would destroy it. Any man 
attempting a figure in motion can afford to spend considerable 
time in thoughtful analysis of this great masterpiece; or on the 
Delphic charioteer, balancing himself to the movement of his 
chariot, so exquisitely done that the finer effects are unnoticed 
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by the superficial observer — effects which become so real on 
being perceived that the statue seems alive. 

This great quality of Greek art, restraint, has been more mis- 
understood than any other. The would-be classicists have often 
restrained themselves to death. Mistakes along this line are the 
most common defects of our public monuments. Where the action 
is overdone they become absurd or tiresome; or in the other direc- 
tion they become dead and uninspiring. This is the last great les- 
son the sculptor must learn if he would be worthy of the name. 
It is learned only by years of study, and there has been no great 
genius since their time but has acknowledged his debt to the 
Greeks. 

Action in repose is the most common and successful way of 
presenting movement in sculpture. That is, the body is not in 
motion but is balanced as in nature, a pose which necessitates a 
movement of the masses in order that the body may continue to 
stand erect. The opposition of the thorax to the pelvis, the turn 
of the head, such adjustments as these, with their exact relations, 
are the things which are always present in nature and give life 
and beauty to a statue. This the Egyptians and others who pre- 
ceded the Greeks and those who have never come in contact with 
them never understood correctly or do not understand. 

These are the technical or purely mechanical lessons we learn 
from the Greeks; but of course art in the last analysis must rise 
above mere craftsmanship. Water does not rise above its own 
level. Worthy inspiration is therefore of the most supreme im- 
portance. The Greeks incorporated in their sculpture the loftiest 
conceptions they possessed. In the best Greek period during the 
fourth and fifth centuries their work was never concerned with the 
trivial or the vulgar. Genre sculpture is confined to the small terra 
cotta works, which are obviously not considered as sculpture in 
its finer form at all. Form is too permanent, too real and dynamic 
a medium for trivialities. An inanity in eternal stone is inex- 
pressibly fatiguing. Sculpture in its highest form is the expres- 
sion of the highest beauty or the noblest abstraction in the most 
concrete medium which our senses can perceive. 
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I have endeavored to show what Greek sculpture means to a 
sincere sculptor. It can also be of great use to the layman who 
would like to gain a knowledge and appreciation of the art. Study 
the well-known masterpieces — not with a textbook but with your 
own eyes. Pay many short visits to a certain statue which you 
find has some first appeal to you. Gradually you will find more 
and more to enjoy. Then get acquainted with others and extend 
your field. Be natural. The message of the sculptor is direct; 
his language is universal and unaffected by time and has no rela- 
tion whatever to words really. Go to the great Greeks, then, and 
learn to appreciate them. It is not so hard. And if you must 
have a measuring stick for your study of modern works, they 
should serve you to some degree at least, for in them you will 
find all the basic principles of good sculpture so far as any man 
knows them. 
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SOME THOUGHTS FROM CRITIC TEACHING* 


By Dorotuy M. BELL 
Oberlin High School 
Oberlin, Ohio 


It has often been declared that the real teacher is born, not 
made. To this belief many people still adhere. The validity of 
the claim is substantiated by that occasional individual who, from 
the first moment she stands before the class, becomes an integral 
part of the group. To my mind it is not with the prospective 
teacher of this rank that practice teaching is primarily concerned. 
I do not mean that these comparatively rare personalities do not 
profit by their practice teaching. On the contrary they gain much. 
They try out the various types of classroom mechanics which they 
have learned — what kinds of drills, methods of presentation, 
illustrations, etc. produce the best results. But to these few, who 
are born to teach and who make the finest teachers, the weeks of 
practice teaching form little more than an advance start in their 
acquisition of experience. 

And conversely there are some personalities which can never 
be taught to teach. Once in a Crippled Children’s Hospital I saw 
a child whose limbs were perfectly shaped. Yet the finest medical 
skill was powerless to make him walk. In his legs was not a 
muscle on which the doctors could build. In the same way every- 
one who teaches successfully must have in her, in greater or less 
degree, the ability to hand on that which she has learned, and the 
faculty of adjusting herself to the problem and needs of another. 
That this is so is borne out by the example of those whom no 
amount of training can ever mold into teachers. 

But the real work of student teaching is with the more ordinary 
individuals who stand between these two extremes and who con- 
stitute the great mass and heart of the teachers of the secondary 


1 Read before the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South at Indiana University April 4, 1931. 
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school. In these there lie latent the essential potentialities of the 
teacher, although they must be developed and made usable; for 
regardless of the number of hours these students have spent read- 
ing and learning what to do, they have still to discover how to do 
what they have been taught. 

However, while this is the thing for which practice teaching 
exists, this result has not always been obtained. Far from it, in 
fact. Take, e.g., the method still in force when I did my student 
teaching. I had already spent several college hours absorbing 
educational principles and theories. I had also done some desul- 
tory observing of various teachers in various subjects. I was then 
presented with a class to teach — eleven orderly and intelligent 
young pupils in Vergil. The supervisor of the practice teaching, 
though possessing a doctor’s degree in Education, knew not a 
word of Latin. Of the subject matter, therefore, whether it was 
correctly taught or successfully mastered by the class, he was no 
judge at all. 

He held up to me, as an admirable pattern to follow, my pred- 
ecessor in the Vergil class; first, I think, because she was older 
and had taught a number of years in primary work before enter- 
ing college, and second, because she made use of the methods of 
teaching recommended by him. For instance, she built up for the 
class at the beginning an elaborate background to the Aencid 
over which he was highly delighted. He seemed unconcerned that 
thereby she left me almost one half of her translation work to 
cover in addition to my own share. One afternoon shortly before 
I was to become the teacher of the class he took me to observe her 
in action. He remained, of course, in blissful ignorance of the 
fact that in a discussion of the syntax of some ten words in the 
lesson she had four of them wrong. The correct construction of 
one of these four was given in the notes in the pupils’ textbooks. 
The mistake produced the proper quiet amusement on the part of 
the class, to the annoyance of both teacher and supervisor, neither 
of whom could discover the source of the disturbance. 

When my own turn as teacher came I taught the class forty-two 
minutes a day for nine weeks. In that time he visited me twice, 
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on each occasion for about ten minutes, had an occasional fifteen- 
minute conference with me, and asked for my lesson plans at the 
end of the semester. In this fashion I earned my credit for prac- 
tice teaching. I had learned certain things in a negative fashion. 
I am still puzzled to know what positive results I gained. 

While the supervisors at the college where I graduated were 
not usually of this type, nor the practice teaching system as poor 
as the year in which I was interested in it, yet it serves to show 
how inadequate the old system was in producing the results for 
which it was created. Its fundamental weakness lay in the fact 
that all the supervision of every student in whatever subject was 
centered in the one individual, the college supervisor of practice 
teaching. The inevitable result was that some subject matter he 
knew well, some indifferently, and some not at all. Under those 
circumstances he could not avoid putting his emphasis on appear- 
ance and form, instead of on definite values, execution of proce- 
dure, and correct results. 

The inadequacies of this system led to the present one now in 
force in many states. At the back of this lies the conviction that 
far better results are obtained when the practice teaching is done 
in the presence of a trained teacher who is thoroughly familiar 
with the subject matter to be taught, who knows the specific 
methods to be used in the teaching of it, who understands the 
nature of the high-school child and the needs of that age, and who 
has the ability both to pick out what is good and worthy of devel- 
opment in the student teacher’s work and also to single out that 
which is wrong or weak — to point out what its faults are and 
suggest to her how to remedy it. 

The method of conducting the practice teaching under this 
arrangement in Ohio at least, and in Oberlin in particular, is 
somewhat as follows: As before, the head of all the practice teach- 
ing in all fields is a member of the department of Education in 
Oberlin College. But the actual supervision of the student teacher 
is no longer done by him. It is done instead by an experienced 
teacher who has done graduate work in the subject matter being 
taught. In Oberlin High School at the present time there are four 
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such teachers, one each in the departments of history, English, 
mathematics, and Latin. The student teacher enters the class of 
one of these instructors and observes her methods of teaching for 
five weeks. During this time she has weekly conferences with the 
supervising professor of Education. For the next twelve weeks 
she does the teaching under the supervision of the regular teacher. 
Each day teacher and student teacher meet together to discuss the 
successes, mistakes, and results of the lesson just taught and the 
plans for the coming one. The last week of the semester the stu- 
dent spends once more in observation. 

So far the student teachers do not find the existing arrange- 
ment of five weeks of observation preceding their teaching and 
one week afterward more than moderately profitable, because 
they have no teaching experience of their own to use as a basis 
for comparison. It would seem that four weeks before their 
teaching and two afterward or even three before and three after- 
ward would be of much greater value. They would still have 
sufficient opportunity to become acquainted with the pupils and 
the classroom. At the same time the longer period after their 
teaching would allow more opportunity to observe the regular 
teacher’s procedure and results at a time when they have experi- 
ences of their own to use for comparison. 

But there are at least two fundamental problems facing the 
student teacher in regard to which she now receives some specific 
and definite guidance. One of these is the difficulty of adjusting 
herself to the age and needs of her high-school pupils. The other 
is the problem of familiarizing herself with the details of the 
subject matter of the course to be taught. With regard to the 
former, the problem of adjustment to concepts of the secondary 
school, this may be said: to the natural-born teacher this ability 
to see things from the pupils’ point of view seems innate and func- 
tions as naturally as any instinct. To the personality which can 
never teach it is an insurmountable obstacle. To the average 
individual it is a real problem, and though not easy it can be 
solved. 

Heretofore the student’s efforts throughout her school life 
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have been devoted to receiving information, not passing it on. 
Now, often for the first time, she must become an active trans- 
mitter of what she has learned. At the same time she must drop 
back to levels of learning which in the last four years she has out- 
grown and forgotten. The fact that she has just had drilled into 
her the theories and principles of secondary education does not 
bridge the gap, either, because learning and practice are not 
synonymous. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Not infrequently a student 
attempts to motivate assignments by threats of tests or failure. 
But question her as to her own high-school days, and then she 
will recall the bitterness and opposition such tactics roused in her. 
Last semester one student began her teaching on the principle 
that the best results would be extorted from the class if she glow- 
ered at them throughout the period. Nor was it easy to convince 
her that frowning is not a key to successful teaching. Other 
beginning teachers are apt to think that all poor or late work is 
due to negligence on the part of the pupil, and they proceed to 
take them all to task indiscriminately for shiftlessness. They have 
to be shown the art of studying each pupil by himself and working 
with him to solve his difficulty. They are inclined to talk to 
instead of with their classes. A few of them indulge in words 
beyond their pupils’ comprehension; they even pride themselves 
on this method of mystifying the class without realizing the pit 
they are digging between themselves and their group. Some of 
them expect to conduct a high-school class — and this is particu- 
larly true in the upper Latin courses and in courses in history — 
by the lecture method which they have been experiencing in their 
college work. 

I recall a student teacher in a first-year Latin class who did 
well enough as long as she could stand before the class and do the 
talking; but let the pupils show any inclination to ask questions, 
and she became confused and lost almost immediately. She could 
not see the point of their questions nor discover what in her 
explanation was not clear. Instead she made them feel that she 
resented their interference. Probably she did, for the rest of the 
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hour would be pretty much of a loss. In her disturbance of mind 
she allowed mistakes to stand uncorrected and even taught them 
as correct — as the day when she taught the class that the Latin 
for “he was killed” is necabat est, or the day when they learned 
to say “to Italy” as /taliam because “Italy is a pevinsula and so 
you leave out the preposition.”’ 

But one of the hardest things for them to do is to see, through 
the eyes of the pupils, the principles which they are teaching. 
They find it almost impossible to remove the barrier of their long 
acquaintance with the matter under discussion. They have the 
greatest difficulty in seeing what the pupils’ troubles are, or what 
they will be. Instead they expect these high-school pupils to know 
what they are teaching as well as they know it and to use it with 
the same ease as they themselves now use it. For example, one 
of my own student teachers in a first-year class planned to do the 
following things in four minutes: Review the three place con- 
structions, explain as new material all the exceptions to these 
rules, teach the formation and use of the locative case, and assign 
for the first time the declensions of domus and rus! Yet I have 
always found this one of the hardest assignments to make because 
the class immediately wants to ask “why” in regard to everything. 
To the student these why’s had been settled so long ago that she 
had forgotten all about them. 

It is the success with which the student teacher catches once 
again this high-school point of view that determines which kind 
of teacher she will be. For all teachers fall into two great divi- 
sions — those who teach pupils and those who teach lessons. To 
the teacher of her pupils the class collectively and individually is 
the focus of her attention. She plans her lessons in terms of them, 
their difficulties, their needs, their enthusiasms. In like measure 
she exerts an active influence over those who study with her 
because they know and feel her sympathetic interest. But to the 
teacher of lessons the principles she is teaching are the center of 
interest. She has never been able to see through her subject to 
her pupils, and her lessons become only an exposure of the 
children to a given subject. 
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The second important task before the student teacher is that 
of familiarizing herself with the material she is teaching. She has 
not been in contact with high-school curricula for four years and 
so does not remember any one semester’s work except in a general 
way. She has never planned by herself any unit of work into 
given periods of time. I have a student teacher now in third 
semester of beginning Latin. It is eight years since she herself 
studied it. When she started her teaching she had no idea of how 
much her class ought to master or could master in a given time, 
how much homework to assign, how best to apportion and use 
her class hour, how much to expect of the class. Most of all, 
when the class failed in the mastery of certain material she was 
quite unable to weigh the probable causes or to know how to 
remedy it. Yet she was quite familiar with all the principles of 
teaching. 

Because their college lessons make up their most recent and 
therefore most vivid experience, sometimes they use them as a 
criterion in their high-school work. Consequently some student 
teachers expect far too much of their secondary pupils. 

The other day a practice teacher just beginning in a junior 
English class was preparing a unit of work on Burns’s poems as 
given in the literature book. For their first lesson he expected 
them to read for the next day every one of the poems in the book. 
That meant some nineteen or twenty pieces, one of them the 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night” and all of them in Scottish dialect! 
And the majority of the pupils had probably never seen them 
before. 

A Latin student teacher expected a class in three days to learn 
how to form adverbs, compare them, learn all the irregular 
adverb forms, spend the greater part of the class hour correcting 
home work, then take a test over the comparison of all adjectives 
and adverbs without any especial drilling during the lesson or 
any review before the test! It is these things — learning to weigh 
the difficulties of the lesson, and to estimate the time to be spent, 
and the way to use the class hour — that student teachers must 
learn about the subject they are going to teach. They cannot do 
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it except by actual teaching. With the regular teacher to aid and 
guide them they are able to learn a good deal of it more efficiently 
and more quickly. 

It is in reference to such problems as the two essential ones 
just discussed, viz. the teacher’s adjustment to the horizon of the 
high-school pupil, and her familiarity with the everyday details 
of the subject, that practice teaching is of definite aid to the 
average student teacher. Most of these student teachers know the 
principles and theories of teaching —— their education courses see 
to that — but it is not possession of the knowledge of how to 
teach that makes the teacher, it is the ability to apply that knowl- 
edge. And it is just this practical experience which no course 
can give except actual practice teaching. Here with the regular 
teacher’s help they may make in a short time many of the neces- 
sary adjustments between knowledge and practice which by 
themselves they could acquire only by the trial-and-error method 
in a much longer period of time. 

We all of us have had in every beginning Latin class at least 
one pupil who will hand in work day after day in which every 
noun in the sentence is in the nominative case. But if you stop 
that pupil and say, “How is this word used in the sentence?” 
“Then what case should it be?” and “What is the correct ending 
for that word?” to each question will come the correct answer 
instantly. Yet, it is only after the most careful and dogged 
follow-up work that the teacher can at last get the pupil to 
apply this knowledge which he possesses. Practice teachers are 
quite like these pupils. A day or two ago a student teacher cor- 
rected in class some twenty drill forms which the class had 
prepared outside. She went down the whole list in order. After- 
ward when she was asked whether the class would have followed 
more closely if she had skipped around in the forms, she an- 
swered: “Yes; we talked about that in Education class last week, 
and decided that by skipping around we could keep the class 
together better.”’ 

But while practice teaching renders a most worth-while service 
in this way, at the same time it has at least one great drawback. 
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The presence of the regular teacher in the classroom makes the 
problem of discipline for the practice teacher a negligible one. 
Even though the teacher leaves the room on several occasions, 
sometimes for whole periods, the class is apt to feel the restraint 
of her possible return. The student teacher, too, relies more or 
less on the control of the absent teacher. Thus under this method 
of practice teaching neither critic nor student teacher knows 
whether the latter can really meet this primary criterion of the 
classroom. However, this drawback can be at least partially 
offset. The majority of disciplinary problems arise when the 
pupils are not occupied and have time to think of mischief. If 
therefore the student teacher can be made to realize that the best 
way to prevent trouble, indeed the best way to get maximum 
results in her teaching, lies in keeping every person occupied 
every minute, and if during her weeks of teaching she can learn 
to do this, she is rather well equipped before she begins her teach- 
ing with, if not the cure, at least the preventive of most disci- 
plinary difficulties. 

But while so much is accomplished for the beginning teacher, 
she is still left with situations to face for which she has had little 
or no training. Through her practice teaching she has come to 
know the work of one semester well. But if she has done her 
teaching in a first-year class, she is quite in the dark so far as the 
need and problems of a translation course are concerned. And if 
she has practiced in Caesar or Cicero, she is utterly unprepared 
for the problems of a beginning class. The situation is even 
worse in the field of history, where the teacher in her first-year or 
even in her practice teaching often has to teach a course that she 
herself has never had. I remember a young teacher of classics 
who had done good work in beginning Latin as a practice teacher. 
In her first Caesar class in September she began with no review 
but assigned instead the whole of the first chapter to be prepared 
for the following day. 

Certainly we cannot expect beginning teachers to remember 
from their high-school days the proper way to conduct high- 
school courses. Yet college courses which are to lead to an A.B. 
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degree cannot consist of high-school curricula, either. The stu- 
dents’ numerous classes in Education are generally too concerned 
with theories and principles to provide for this practical and 
specific information. The program of their teacher’s training 
course in their individual fields, which must now necessarily be a 
short one, is filled with so many other things which they must 
know — supplementary material, books, aims, etc. — that it can- 
not be taken care of there. Nevertheless beginning teachers must 
acquire this information if the standard of teaching is to be 
materially raised. It may be done in a practical education course 
where practical and concrete problems are presented and dis- 
cussed. Such a course is being given at the present time in Ober- 
lin and is proving worth while. The drawback to this solution, 
however, is that in such a course but few problems can be dealt 
with, for all fields are represented in the class and the problems 
of all must be considered. 

Much better results would be secured if one Education course 
were done away with entirely and those hours added to the 
Teacher Training course in each department. If this were done, 
the increased amount of time would enable a teacher of such 
a course, provided she had had plenty of high-school experi- 
ence, to equip the beginner with all that practical information 
about the working details of each semester’s work which she 
is now left to acquire by the painful and discouraging process 
of trial and error. Then, perhaps, the high school Sophomore’s 
enthusiasm for Latin will no longer be destroyed by hours of 
slavery over twenty lines of Caesar on his first day in the course. 
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LINGUISTICS IN ELEMENTARY COURSES’ 


By Epwin Lee JoHNSON 
Vanderbilt University 


In the array of out-of-date school texts with which my shelves 
are cumbered, a place of shabby prominence is held by the old 
book which served as my boyhood introduction to the Latin 
language. The other day I laid this volume alongside a fine copy 
of an Elementary [atin from the press of an up-to-date publisher 
and I looked on this book and on that. In format the new book 
is a thing of beauty, the old is dull and forbidding. The new has 
133 illustrations, some full-page and in colors; the old wastes no 
space on even a diagram. The new announces as its foremost 
feature the correlation of Latin and English; the Preface to the 
old book naively declares that the design is to afford a thorough 
preparation for the reading of Caesar’s Commentaries. The new 
book in all gentleness presents but one case in its first lesson; the 
old begins with the stern command “Learn” — “learn the declen- 
sion of stella, A. & G. 35.””. The new book suggests the attractive- 
ness of a modern classroom, the life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness accorded to modern youth. The old brings the memories of a 
big barren place of recitation and of my first Latin teacher, a man 
of some attainments and much temper, who grew violent and 
vociferous when I had not fully obeyed the order to learn the 
declension of “stella, A. & G. 35.” Such was the direct method of 
that time. The new book supplements its regular lessons with 
some of Cicero’s jests, a passage from the Vulgate version of 
Isaiah, less than two pages of the Gallic War, and a few Latin 
songs, as Integer Vitae and the “Star-Spangled Banner”’; the old 
book closes with thirteen chapters of Caesar, preceded by several 


1 Read at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South at Indiana University April 4, 1931. 
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pages of fine print for translation into Latin. It did not indulge 
in jests, and as to songs I could no more have sung the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in Latin in those days than I could sing it in 
English now. 

We might compare in like manner and with like results other 
courses old and new. In other days the student looked glumly on 
while Caesar led his army into camp and his sentences into oratio 
obliqua; today that student’s son is thrilled by the heroism of 
Horatius at the bridge and enjoys the excitement of a Haunted 
House or an Eruption of Vesuvius. Elementary Greek has like- 
wise become less formidable. Xenophon leads his hoplites aside 
and makes way for Socrates to talk a bit with his friends, or for 
Herodotus, now Atticized, to tell some charming unbelievable 
story. 

No comment nor discussion is needed to prevent our turning 
back. To reject the pictures, stories, jests, and songs, the contests, 
games, plays, and clubs would be to return to that old and duller 
age when, as it has been said, “it did not matter what you taught, 
just so you made it uninteresting.” 

Granting, then, that enjoyment of his Latin or Greek is the 
young student’s inalienable right, this paper proposes that a 
further exercise of that right be found in the language itself. To 
chase some untamed form to its lair, to hold some ill-behaved 
construction under surveillance, to welcome some prodigal word 
returning to its father’s house after centuries of dissipation in a 
far country — these are pleasures to a share of which the elemen- 
tary student is entitled. They are not the prerogative of the 
graduate. Referring to the principles of the Science of Language, 
Professor Conway’ says, “This new knowledge has been current 
for some forty years, but it has been treated hitherto as a privilege 
suited only for students doing highly specialized work. For this 
restriction,” he adds, “I can see no reason beyond the well-known 
unwillingness of the specialist to explain his subject to nonspecial- 
ist readers.” 


2Cf. R. S. Conway, The Making of Latin: London, John Murray (1923), 
v (Preface). 
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In agreement with this point of view we may observe that there 
is no impassable gulf between the specialist and the nonspecialist. 
Our young classicist has had no introduction to phonology, but 
he does know something about euphony and more about laziness ; 
and the knowledge of these two is his beginning. He can see that 
for calcare his Roman friend said calcar much as for “wheel- 
barrow” his unlettered neighbor says “wheel-bar” ; that ob-positus 
became oppositus, ag-tus actus, and yéyga@-pat yéyoapupat, just as 
in his own English he changes “let-me” to “lemme,” and “have 
to” to “haf-to.”” He may easily be shown that the 5 of avdeds and 
the 6 of peonuBoia are of the same genesis with d of “tender” and 
b of “cucumber”; that periculum for periclum, stabulum for 
stablum were in good standing in Rome, whereas our “elum’’ for 
“elm” and “filum” for “film” are not yet officially recognized ; 
that d’s and t’s mixed easily into s, so that one must “provide” 
with a “proviso” and “applaud” with “applause.” The student 
thus before he knows it has entered the field of phonetics, whether 
he has or has not met the words apocope, assimilation, assibila- 
tion, anaptyxis, and epenthesis. Even ablaut need not be taboo. 
The student knows nothing of various series and grades, but he 
can appreciate a connection between the “toga” and the “tegu- 
ment” and may observe that in word history as well as in social 
life “‘divorce”’ is a kind of “diversion.” And if there be no offense 
in drawing from the student’s own vernacular such a term as “hot 
dog,” there may be a pleasure in the discovery that “torrid” and 
“terrier” are of the same origin. 

And what of morphology? There need be no danger to the 
student’s linguistic welfare if he is told even early in his study 
that, except for o-stem neuters, -s is the only nominative singular 
suffix of any declension in Latin or Greek; that the genitive -s for 
vowel stems and -es or -os for consonant stems are one and the 
same with our ‘s; and that paterfamilias is a real genitive and 
familiae a pretender. There should be satisfaction in the discovery 
that the accusative singular always wears the same sign of the 
nasal, whether m or n, or em or @, as in terram and yoeav, domi- 
num and Adyov, turrim and xddw, fructum and iybiv, pedem and 
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05a. Adverbs are revealed as case forms, oixot a locative, merito 
an ablative, partim and sensim no less accusative than turrim. 

The verbs furnish their part of the day’s entertainment. The 
augmentless verb forms of Homer might have left the impression 
that the old poet was hard put to it for a word to fit his meter, 
but he is saved from the charge as soon as the augment is recog- 
nized as an adverb which may be used or omitted. Once intro- 
duced to the vocalic nasal, the student finds the perfect tetodqatat 
to be not a singular-looking plural but as true to its traditions as 
is AéAvvtat, and the third plural @egoiato but a vacillating optative 
that was willing to sacrifice principle to fashion. In his Latin he 
may as well know that, in spite of the phrase esse quam videri, 
the verb sum is not always what it seems, that sim represents an 
optative, and ero a subjunctive, that esse is as regular as amare 
and, like other infinitives, in origin a case form. 

Now that he recognizes the infinitive as a noun the light shines 
in on the inescapable Indirect Discourse — out of the mists there 
emerges a direct object of a verb of saying along with a modify- 
ing case form of this verbal noun. 

By which again he is being introduced to the subject of histor- 
ical syntax. The new idea is flashed upon him that, after all, 
grammar is reasonable and syntax is sense. No longer does a 
Latin case with pure malice prepense steal a function that belongs 
to another; it has a reason for its apparent dishonesty ; his indica- 
tive and subjunctive become related as fact and fancy, the mood of 
the hand and the mood of the head. The hortatory, the potential, 
the deliberative question, the indirect question, purpose, and the 
rest are what they are because they belong in the unsubstantial 
interior of somebody’s head. The evolution of the sentence 
through paratax to syntax need be no longer too deep and dark 
for the eye of the young. 

If some youth in the class is still immune to syntax he ought 
surely to join the game on the history of meanings of words, 
though he has not known of the term semantics. Doubtless it 
will come as a pleasant surprise to him that his Greek @t and 
Latin et are identical, that GAAG means “but” because it means 
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“other” as is true of the Latin ceterum; that the conjunction vel 
is a form of volo; that ne of nescio, nefas, and ne quidem is the 
“ne” of Old English, also the same with the Greek @ privative, 
the Latin negative prefix in-, and the Teutonic un-; that the Latin 
usurper non is parallel in its development with the English 
usurper “not.” It should be of some interest to him to observe 
that nemo is perhaps a negative homo and that homo is humanus, 
being “of the earth, earthy”; that infans is a “speechless thing,” 
which, to be sure, may learn to speak and become infandus. 

The subject of derivation is one that rarely fails to attract, 
despite the objection raised that of late too much emphasis has 
been placed on derived words. There is a real and a helpful inter- 
est aroused as the student first comes face to face with the “par- 
son” as a “person” and the “person” as a “mask,” while the 
“pulpit” is his “stage,” or is informed for the first time of the con- 
nection between ‘antic’ and the “antique,” the “bugle’’ and the 
“bovine,” the “muscle” and the “mouse,” the “‘chauffeur’’ and the 
“chafing-dish,” the “pupa” and the “pupil,” the “rehearsal” and 
the “hearse,” the “salary” and the “salt”; or when his Latin 
words tell him that to be a “candidate”’’ was once to dress in white, 
or to be in “pecuniary”’ difficulties was to be short of cattle. Like 
revelations are made in the Greek classroom, and kinship is dis- 
covered between the “aesthetic’”’ and the “anaesthetic,” the “an- 
athema” and the “theme,” the “bishop” and the “skeptic,” the 
“idiom” and the “idiot,” and the “demagogue” and the “dem- 
ocrat.”” 

If the class seems to thrive on this amount of linguistics the 
instructor may become bold enough to make mention of Grimm’s 
Law. He need not vex his students with original voiced aspirates 
or talk much of Verner and Grassmann, but the general trend of 
consonant changes aptly illustrated must ever be a means of 
profitable entertainment. Dull indeed would be any group that 
found no pleasure in running the parallels of x03-, ped-, “foot”’; 
xaos-, cord-, “heart”; olda (eldov), vidi, “wit’’; or felt no response 
to the evidence that a “corn” is a “horn,” that mors, mortis, spells 
“murder,” that the “host” is a “guest,” and that the name of the 
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“hen” advertises her singing more originally than “chanticleer” 
announces his. 

A recent magazine article* refers to a plan for teaching seven 
languages at once by the powerful machinery of linguistic science. 
This plan is followed in France by Professor Pagot, who is quoted 
as saying : 


What more exciting than to place at the service of language instruc- 
tion the magnificent methods of the great masters of philology. What 
joys we experience, my pupils and I. We follow forms, rules, and 
words in seven tongues, interrelated and serving to explain one another. 
We indicate the causes of it all. Grammar becomes a marvelous source 
of new thoughts. 


Again the enthusiastic Frenchman exclaims : 


What a good time we have! What horizons are thus offered to us! 
What general culture results from such teaching! It is the privilege of 
human intelligence to perceive beneath diversity cohesion, connection, 
unity. It is this privilege that man has the right and the duty to exercise 
in learning languages. 





Such is this professor’s report on the courses in Spanish, Italian, 
French, German, and English, along with Greek and Latin. The 
work done is doubtless different from what we may attempt in 
our elementary Greek and Latin courses, and yet there is the 
same end of added zest in language study from a little study of 
the language. 

It would be worse than pedantry to crowd questions of philol- 
ogy into elementary textbooks, to load school editions of the clas- 
sics with historical grammar; it would be folly indeed for an | 
instructor to ride the subject as a hobby either for general ma- 
neuvers or for dress parade. But simply and judiciously pre- 
sented, not for stated periods or by rigid assignment, but, like 
other helps, merely as occasion may arise, such bits of language 
history may bring new life into even elementary grammar and 
mean much for the student’s appreciation of his Latin, his Greek, : 
and his English. 


8 Apud the Literary Digest cv (1931), 24. 
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We shall therefore cast no longing, lingering look at the dismal 
grind of the good old days; we welcome all the modern devices 
that are proving their worth — art and story, song and jest; but 
if we have eyes to see, we may find art and story, song and jest 
in the language itself. 





Si quaeris artem amoenam, circumspice. 














ROME — A SYMBOL 


By C. B. HEersHeEy 
Colorado College 


The city of Rome symbolizes the fusing of the centuries. 
Within her borders are the substantial evidences of three distinct 
periods of western culture, ancient, mediaeval, and modern. She 
has responded to the inquiries of archaeologists and historians in 
a most unselfish manner, and her storehouse of documents is not 
yet empty. Every day her ruins reveal some new aspect of an 
ancient glory in material and cultural achievement and of a 
great social and political force of two thousand years ago. But 
her glory is not alone the glory of an ancient temporal power. 
She represents also a conquering mediaeval institution, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Within the city is the Vatican, the tangi- 
ble, visible evidence of a spiritual power and authority. But 
Rome is not all of the past. That ‘Rome was not built in a day” 
is true. In fact, she is still under construction. Rome is modern, 
progressive, a present force among the cities of the world even 
as she is the treasure house of the ages. 

Ancient Rome was substantial, extensive, and magnificent. 
Walls and monuments erected two thousand years ago will re- 
main two thousand years hence. They seem to be as enduring as 
the eternal hills on which they were built. Not many cities today 
can boast of buildings of such enduring qualities. And the wide 
reaches of the ancient city are a source of repeated surprises to the 
visitor. Even after one has read descriptions of the ruins with 
details of length, breadth, and height of the different struc- 
tures, and of their locations, he is still unprepared for the pan- 
orama which stretches out before him when he visits them. In 
many parts of the present city of Rome and beyond its borders 
are the silent, material reminders of an extensive municipal de- 
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velopment. In point of size the Rome of the Caesars was no mean 
city. And, further, in the fine art of building and of decoration 
and ornamentation, ancient Rome attained an exceedingly high 
degree of excellence. There was wealth in those days, as well as 
organized effort, artisans and artists, and leisure to enjoy the 
prosperity of the period. The arches, the columns, and the tem- 
ples commemorating deeds of valor and virtue in the men of the 
Roman state stand today not so much as memorials to men as to 
a vital, energetic, conquering, and constructive people. One can 
rather easily let his imagination take him from the splendid ruins 
to the more splendid edifices in their unspoiled condition in the 
period of the empire’s glory, and then from the buildings in their 
magnificence to the colorful and confident life of the people who 
used them. If what remains are only ruins, and they are, then the 
original buildings and the life they served can easily explain the 
centuries of conquest and world power under the Roman people. 

Just as the material ruins in and near the city represent the 
ancient imperial glory of Rome, so does the Vatican, in the same 
city, represent the chief mediaeval institutional development. 
Christianity had its origin in Palestine, but the institution which 
has assumed responsibility for perpetuating Christianity had its 
significant beginning and development in Rome. The church of 
the Middle Ages succeeded the Roman empire, the pope succeeded 
the emperor, and the archbishops and bishups succeeded the pro- 
vincial officers. The church of the Middle Ages was almost the 
only orderly and highly organized agency for the civilization of 
the barbarians who overran the territory of the weakened and 
tottering Roman empire. Despite its limitations and manifest 
weaknesses it did represent authority in the disordered affairs 
of the time. Its monasteries were highly organized and became 
the “outposts of civilization” in western Europe. The officers of 
the church and its emissaries spoke with a divine sanction, and 
men stood in awe of them. The church was a kind of bridge be- 
tween the ordered life of ancient Rome and modern times. It 
was mediaeval, but it was potent. Now this institutional force 
of the mediaeval centuries, still energetic and aggressive, is repre- 
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sented best in the city of Rome. The monks in the robes of their 
respective orders, and the priests in the robes of the church are 
a part of Rome. They are reminiscent of a departed age, of 
mediaevalism, but they are also of the present. Thus the mediae- 
val era with its chants, its ceremonies, its religious formulae and 
symbolism, and with its institutional authority, lives today in 
Rome, in the Roman Catholic Church, in a more evident and pro- 
nounced form than anywhere else in the occident. 

But Rome is also a city of modern culture and enterprise. Her 
monuments and memorials to men of recent years are magnifi- 
cent in their proportions and artistic in their design. Her streets 
are busy with the industry and trade of a progressive and pros- 
perous city. The Appian Way has been improved for modern 
motor traffic and, as a route of travel, it has been supplemented 
by every modern means of transportation. The slaves of an an- 
cient Roman aristocracy have yielded to workmen whose freedom 
is guaranteed under modern constitutional instruments of govern- 
ment. Blind, superstitious adherents to a formal religion have 
been succeeded, in large part, by intelligent men and women who 
follow relatively enlightened consciences in their personal, civil, 
religious, and other interests. Rome no longer rules the world, 
or any considerable part of it, in either political or religious 
affairs ; but as the capital of Italy she participates with other na- 
tions in all efforts to solve the perplexing social problems of our 
present complex civilization, and as the seat of the highest au- 
thority in the Roman Catholic Church she exercises an extensive 
influence in religion and passes final judgments for that branch 
of the Christian church. Her streets, her shops, her officers, and 
her municipal organization and administration bear all the marks 
of the twentieth century. The airplane may be seen through the 
aperture in the top of the dome of the Pantheon, the vendors of 
picture postcards and doubtful information infest the Forum 
and the Colosseum, and travel agencies undertake to show the 
tourist on an “all-expense tour” all of Rome in two days. Rome 
is indeed a modern city. 

The material ruins of the ancient Roman empire and the tan- 
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gible evidences of a highly institutionalized mediaeval church in 
a city that, at the same time, typifies the material and economic 
achievements of modern times combine to symbolize the fusing of 
the centuries and also of human institutions and the interests they 
serve. That we are not of the present day alone is generally ac- 
cepted; but there are not many places, like Rome, that can re- 
mind us so forcefully, especially in America, of our relations to 
the past. The ease with which the visitor to Rome can pass 
from the ruins of an ancient city to a mediaeval church and then 
to the modern business life of her principal streets is symbolic 
of the combination of forces in our present thought and conduct. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, but surely do we express the intellectual 
and spiritual forces of other centuries and of other cultures. 
Ancient Rome has left to her successors much more than her 
forums, her temples and arches, and her arenas; she has be- 
queathed her civilization, including her laws, her customs, her 
literature, and her philosophy; and these have become the heri- 
tage of all the years since her time of undisputed power. They 
are a part of our civilization today. Few people will ever see what 
Rome accomplished in her buildings; but, on the other hand, few 
people will ever escape what Rome did in her contributions to 
intellectual advancement. And the end is not yet. Every day 
some new evidence of her vitality and her eternal qualities is 
being discovered. Men are literally digging into what she did. 
New records are continually being discovered which reveal the 
high personal and social qualities of our cultural ancestors on 
the Tiber. Increasingly will ancient Rome fuse into modern 
times not simply as an interesting and ornamental show of 
erudition but as a practical authority in our efforts to master the 
problems of the present. 

And so, also, with the church. Despite its wealth and its show 
of temporal power, there were unselfish and sacrificial services 
performed in its name and by its servants. There were great 
souls in the church. But just as the twentieth century could not 
copy the political organization and practices of the Roman em- 
pire, so the institutionalized religion of the Middle Ages fails to 
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meet the needs of many people of modern times. Conversely, 
just as the literature, laws, and philosophy of the ancient Ro- 
mans represent eternal qualities in human culture, so the religious 
ideals and abiding religious urge in man are represented some- 
what imperfectly, but sincerely, in the mediaeval search for peace 
of soul and for God. In our modern tendencies toward extreme 
individualism, the institutional element in religion has lost its 
significance for many people; but for others it is necessary, the 
sine qua non of religion. But whether the institutionalized re- 
ligion is a necessity, a neutral element, or a positive hindrance to 
one’s religious impulses, the fact of religious impulses of some 
kind is rather generally accepted; and the church in western 
civilization is a symbol, if nothing more, of that religious im- 
pulse. Since in Rome is to be found the highest authority as 
well as the best material evidence of institutionalized religion, 
that city becomes a kind of symbol of this common human in- 
terest. 

Thus within one city, the city of Rome, one finds the tangible 
evidences of ancient, mediaeval, and modern cultures. And the 
older cultures did not flourish and then pass away except in their 
externalities. Fundamental and enduring qualities of those ages 
have been preserved or recovered and are gathered up in all that 
we are in western civilization today. Rome is a kind of evidence 
of things not seen, but of things real and potent nevertheless. 
She is a symbol of what we are in our practical, intellectual, and 
spiritual achievements and aspirations. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


DIDO, QUEEN OF HEARTS 


Two years ago Mrs. Atherton published her novel, Dido, 
Queen of Hearts, which she described as “this humble tribute to 
the Virgil Bimillennium.” From this statement of the author and 
from the title, one might be led to expect, as I was, that the book 
dealt with the familiar story of Dido as told in the Aeneid. Such, 
however, is not the case. A little more than half the book deals 
with pre-Vergilian material, viz. with Dido’s early life at Tyre, 
where she had married her uncle, Sychaeus. The novel describes 
in detail the murder of Sychaeus by Pygmalion and Dido’s flight 
to Carthage after a stop at Cyprus, where she recruited follow- 
ers. In Carthage after the arrival of Aeneas, to whom Dido is 
legally married, there is a trace of the Vergilian tradition; but 
the ending is radically different. Dido at the very moment of her 
desertion by Aeneas, while she is in the midst of her conflict with 
a soul-destroying problem, has forced upon her, with no time to 
reflect, an offer of immediate marriage with Iarbas, represented 
by Mrs. Atherton as an extraordinarily repulsive, polygamous 
blackamoor. She must accept at once this impossible union or 
doom her people to destruction. She chooses death as the only 
way out. 

Mrs. Atherton clearly had some other source than Vergil for 
her story. In her Notes at the end of the novel she lists as her 
“authorities” only secondary material. The entire framework of 
the novel is contained, however, in an epitome of the Historiae 
Philippicae of Pompeius Trogus by the late abridger, Justin. In 
Book xvu, 4, may be found the outline of the story at Tyre. 
Sychaeus (called by Justin, Acerbas) is Dido’s uncle and a priest 
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of Hercules. In Chapter 5 there is the account of Dido’s halt at 
Cyprus and subsequent flight to Carthage, and in Chapter 6 the 
conclusion of the story as Mrs. Atherton narrates it, except that 
Justin has Iarbas give Dido three months to consider his suit in- 
stead of a few hours. Aeneas does not appear in this account at 
all. 

Pompeius Trogus was a contemporary of Vergil’s. His was 
undoubtedly the traditional account of the Dido story,’ but Vergil 
saw fit to introduce Aeneas into the myth and change the ending, 
although this involved a marked anachronism, as the traditional 
dates for the fall of Troy and the founding of Carthage are three 
centuries apart. 

Rospert V. Cram 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

1 The Cambridge Ancient History: New York, Macmillan Co. (1925), III, 

374, and Marjory Crump, The Growth of the Aeneid: Oxford, Basil Blackwell 


(1920), 53, accept the account of Trogus as actual history. Miss Crump’s book 
is recommended to teachers of Vergil. 
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F. Nites Bacon, Diagnostic Tests in Latin, Based on Gray and 
Jenkins’s Latin for Today — First Year Course: Boston, 
Ginn and Company (1929). 15 copies each of Tests I-IX, 
per package, $3. 

A useful adjunct to the textbook is offered in this collec- 
tion of nine tests to be given at intervals of eight or nine lessons 
throughout the first year’s study of Latin. Each test consists of 
three pages, twelve by eight inches in size, except the last, which 
covers an extra page because of the addition of a final test over 
the entire first-year vocabulary and one over the four conjuga- 
tions. 

Each test is divided into six parts, with the exception of the 
ninth, which has eight divisions. Each part is devoted to one of 
the objectives of the elementary Latin course stressed in the text 
upon which the tests are based. Vocabulary and some phase of 
the relation of Latin to English are treated in all of the nine tests, 
the historical-cultural objective in eight, comprehension of Latin 
and forms in seven, and syntax in three. Emphasis is rightly 
placed upon the knowledge necessary for reading rather than for 
writing Latin, and upon ultimate as well as immediate objectives. 

All of the tests are objective in form, so that they can be taken 
quickly and scored accurately and rapidly. There is a pleasing 
variety, consisting of the recall, multiple-choice, true-false, and 
matching types. Comprehension is tested both by the sentence 
and paragraph type of test. Clear and ample directions are given, 
and keys are provided. 
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Such a battery of tests is a great boon to the teacher and of 
much value to the pupil. The making of creditable objective tests 
takes an enormous amount of time and not a little skill, which 
can be acquired only by practice; so the busy classroom teacher 
is glad to have them furnished ready for use. They are partic- 
ularly serviceable when based upon the text used. Since these 
tests cover every phase of his teaching, the teacher has a whole- 
some check upon undue emphasis upon one feature to the neglect 
of another as well as upon the effectiveness of his teaching as a 
whole. To the pupil they afford the greatest incentive to learning 
by presenting a graphic picture of his accomplishment. If teacher 
and pupil follow up the findings of the tests by thorough remedial 
measures (reteaching, drill, or both), greater progress is bound 
to result. 

These tests appear to be carefully constructed, although the 
reviewer noticed an oversight in Test I. The English meanings 
furnished in Part Two will help considerably to identify the 
meaning of several words in Part One and would assist in elim- 
inating some of the choices in Part Three. 

Some of our statistically-minded friends will no doubt raise 
objections to the use of the term “diagnostic” for these tests and 
advise the substitution of “survey,” “inventory,” or “achieve- 
ment.” 

HELEN M. Eppy 
University Hic ScHoor 
Iowa Crry, Ia. 


W. Giyn WiwuiaMs, Cicero, The Letters to His Friends, with an 
English Translation, Vols. I-III (Loeb Classical Library) : 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1927, 1928, 1929). Pp. 
xxviil + 524, xxviii + 630, and xxviii + 622. Each $2.50. 

The first of these volumes contains the Epistulae ad Familiares, 

Books 1-v1; the second, Books vu-x1 of the same; the third, 

Books x1I-xvi and Ad Quintum Fratrem, Books 1-111. Each 

volume contains an annalistic Summary of the Principal Events 

in the Life of Cicero, covering the years of his life in which most 
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of the Letters of the volume were written, and an Index of Names 
for the volume. There is no general index for the whole work. 
A brief Introduction, prefixed to the first volume, is reprinted in 
the other two volumes. Brief textual and historical notes, at the 
bottom of the pages, accompany the text and the translation. 

The basis of the text is that of Nobbe’s edition, published in 
1849, but the author is not unaware of the work of later scholars 
and editors on the text, and introduces such of their emendations 
as meet his approval. The result is a modern text which is in the 
main satisfactory. The use of this antiquated edition as the basic 
text from whose corrected pages the new text was set up has, 
however, left many traces in the new edition. The forms caenavi 
(Ad Familiares 1, 2, 3), coenae (1v, 12, 2), conciones (1, 12, 1), 
conditione (v, 16, 4), praeliorum (vi, 4, 1), and caelum (xv, 4, 
11) are doubtless due to oversight in the preparation of the copy; 
variations between the forms adolescens and adulescens along 
with adolescentia, intelligo and intellego, epistola and epistula, 
paulum and paullum, lubet and libenter, retulit and rettulit must 
be due in part to the same cause; and one wonders whether the 
extent to which assimilated forms are used (e.g. assequor, afferre, 
allatus) is due to their use by the older editor or to the recent 
editor’s conviction that they should be used in an edition of these 
Letters. 

The notes that accompany the translation are mainly historical 
and add greatly to the convenience of the work. They are quar- 
ried for the most part from those of Tyrrell and Purser, as the 
editor suggests in his Introduction; and few of them show suffi- 
cient fruit of independent research to make them of interest to 
those who have access to the larger work. 

The translator has been inexcusably careless in translating the 
dates. Many of his more than forty errors in turning the dates 
from the Roman system of notation to ours are caused by for- 
getting for the instant how many days were in some Roman 
month. He even takes two of his predecessors to task in a note on 
Ad Fam. vu, 8, 5: “. . . but both he [sc. Mr. Jeans] and Mr. 
Shuckburgh are wrong as to the date; Pridie Kal. October is the 
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30th, not the 29th, of September.” In many passages he seems 
unaware that no Roman month in the old Roman calendar had 
thirty days. In the year 46 and those immediately preceding, 
when the Roman calendar was allowed to get so far out of line 
with the sun, he properly gives the dates in the current Roman 
system; but thrice (Ad Fam. vi, 14; vu, 4; and rx, 15) without 
warning he departs from this and gives the actual date, which is 
very misleading. In the last of these three instances his actual 
date of November 16 should have been given as November 26. If 
the actual date corresponding to the Roman dates of the years 
57-46 B.c. had been given in notes, the help would have been most 
welcome to students of history using the Letters, and would have 
taken but little additional space. 

But if one gets the impression that Latin orthography, proof- 
reading, the Roman calendar, and even history have none of them 
quite become a passion with the author, it is not so with the fine 
art of translation. It was in this that he set out chiefly to serve 
his readers, and upon this he has lavished a world of care, both to 
catch the often elusive meaning and to express it in clear and 
natural English corresponding in tone to that of the original. It 
is a rare page that does not illuminate Cicero’s meaning at some 
points even for those who read Latin with ease, and those who 
know little or no Latin may use this translation with fair assur- 
ance that the Latin author’s meaning was not far from that of 
the English rendering. While the rendering is free, and at times 
perhaps a bit too colloquial in tone, there is evidence in every line 
of a painstaking care to express fully and readably the thought of 
the Latin. 

It is inevitable perhaps that every scholar will find occasional 
renderings in even so generally competent a translation as this 
that will strike him as incorrect or at least as infelicitous. As an 
illustration we may cite the representation of governors who 
were sent to their provinces cum imperio as going out “with 
imperial power” (Ad Fam. vu, 8, 8). The word imperium 
gives the translator trouble. In Ad Fam. 1, 1, 3 he retains the 
Latin word in the English and explains it in a note as “imperial 
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command of naval and military forces.” Elsewhere he more suc- 
cessfully renders the word simply by “military command.” 

The translation of Ad Fam. xv, 17, 2 gives perhaps a fair illus- 
tration of the general quality of the work as a whole: 

Here (I'll send you something of a letter after all) we have on our 
hands the death of P. Sulla senior; some say it was brigands, others 
indigestion. The people don’t care a straw, since there is no doubt as to 
his cremation. You, with your usual philosophy, will bear this with 
resignation. And yet we have lost a figurehead in the city. People think 
that Caesar will be annoyed because he apprehends a “slump” in his 
sales. Mindius the victualler and Attius the paint-seller are highly de- 
lighted at having dropped a rival bidder. 


S. E. Stour 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


BERNARD F. Kraus, Modern Latin Conversation, Translated 
from the German of Georg Capellanus: Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Company (1930). Pp. xi-+ 162. $1.16. 

Conversation- and phrase-books, even in the modern languages, 
are rather depressing things. They usually disappoint the eager 
expectation of the novice and soon pall because of lack of con- 
nection in the thought. 

This lack of connection, somewhat inherent in the type of book, 
is particularly in evidence in the work of Georg Capellanus en- 
titled Sprechen Sie Latcinisch? The little manual must have made 
an appeal, however, for it is now in the tenth edition. The re- 
viewer remembers having first made its acquaintance in 1892, in 
its second edition. 

The author, Edward Johnson, uses the pseudonym Georg 
Capellanus in the Latin phrase-book and that of E. Johannides 
in a Greek book of similar character. The Latin book, in some 
respects, keeps pace with the times, and in the latest edition we 
find brief dialogues which have to do with travel by automobile 
and by air. 

The translator, Father Kraus, has made few changes in the 
original, either in the form (the note on ientaculum might well 
have been transferred from p. 27 to p. 11, where it belongs) or 
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the content. He has, with discretion, omitted all references to the 
flowing bowl, etc., and has added some mottoes of particular in- 
terest to our people. In the Latin sentences a local geographic 
name is often substituted for a foreign one. 

The English translation from the German seems to be quite 
uniformly idiomatic and exact. But two cases have been noted 
where an improvement could be made. On p. 84, “She bears the 
expenses of the entertainments all alone” seems a rather strained 
interpretation of the Latin, //la sola sustinet fabulam. The Latin 
is a figurative expression borrowed from the drama. It may, of 
course, have broad application. On referring to the German text 
we find Sie trigt die Kosten der Unterhaltung allein, which pos- 
sibly may have the meaning conveyed by the English sentence. 
Is not its obvious meaning, however, “She is the sole financial 
prop of the family” or something similar? This seems to fit the 
Latin admirably. 

On p. 90 we read “I can give an account of my travels in our 
circle’ — Jam in circulo nostro itinerarium recitare possum. “In 
our circle’ conveys a broader meaning than the Latin im nostro 
circulo, which should be translated “before our club” or “society.” 
It may be remarked that recitare in the Latin also conveys the 
latter idea. 

The reviewer has elsewhere in this JouRNAL’ expressed his 
view of the impracticability of employing Latin seriously for the 
expression of modern thought. This does not mean that he fails 
to recognize the necessity of training the tongue and ear as well 
as the eye in teaching Latin. It is felt, however, that this instruc- 
tion is best secured by the memorizing of selected passages and 
by using this as a basis of training in spoken Latin, a method that 
has proved fruitful in modern language instruction. 

However, if Father Kraus succeeds in arousing even a little 
additional interest in spoken Latin by his well-edited, well-printed, 
and attractive book, he will have deserved well of us. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA JosEPH B. PIKE 


1“Can Latin Be Revived as an International Scientific Language,” the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL xiv (1918), 48-55. 
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R. J. BonNER AND GERTRUDE SmitH, The Administration of 
Justice from Homer to Aristotle, Vol. 1: Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press (1930). Pp. ix+390. $4. 

Greek law has never received the attention spent on the Roman 
law, partly because its aftereffects are to be traced only at second 
hand, through the Roman law, and partly because we have no 
such body of purely legal material as is preserved in Gaius and 
the Corpus Juris Civilis. There are plenty of public decrees and 
references to constitutional history, and a considerable amount of 
theoretical jurisprudence; but except for the private orations of 
Demosthenes and his predecessors there is very little in the way 
of adjudged cases. It follows, then, that it is impossible to write 
a history of Greek law, or even to attempt to lay down its general 
principles, without arguing every other step. The authors of this 
work have faced the difficulties frankly and set out to present all 
the evidence, fortified by the results of modern criticism. 

There is much legal history (or the conjecture on which we 
have to rely for the earlier days) not strictly concerned with the 
administration of justice in this volume, which treats of the 
whole Greek world in Chapters 1 and 3 (“The Heroic Age” and 
“The Lawgivers’’) and of various aspects of Athenian law down 
to the fourth century in the remaining pages. That the result is a 
book for the specialist in which the general reader will very soon 
find himself out of his depth, is not to be laid to its discredit; it 
is inevitable from the nature of the material. Certain chapters, 
such as that on “The Judicial Organization of the Athenian Em- 
pire,” make straightforward reading and may be profitably con- 
sulted by anyone with no more than an average acquaintance with 
the subject, but others (indeed, most of the first half of the book 
down to the “Judicial Reforms of Cleisthenes’’) are necessarily 
much involved in conjecture and debate. Regarded as a refer- 
ence book it is excellent, for it not only cites the sources but, in 
important cases, reproduces them, while its collection of modern 
critical material will be a great convenience to those who wish to 
pursue some particular problem. 

It is impossible to give an adequate summary of the work, and 
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the selection of a few details for comment would be serviceable 
neither to the reader nor to the authors, but one or two sugges- 
tions might be made for consideration in preparing the next 
volume. For one thing, clarity will certainly be served by con- 
sidering substantive law and procedure separately, so far as 
possible. In the present volume the divisions are chiefly chrono- 
logical; and, within a given period, the constitution of the court, 
its jurisdiction, the laws it administered, and the specific cases 
brought before it are considered together, accompanied with so 
much nonlegal historical material that the combination is some- 
times confusing to a reader attempting to trace the course of 
some one institution or gather evidence as to a certain kind of 
law. 

Then, in the matter of quotations, sometimes the text is given, 
sometimes the translation, sometimes both. Obviously the last is 
the safest system, though it is also the most expensive and most 
cumbersome and not always necessary, as, e.g., on p. 45, where 
there is a quotation from Evelyn-White’s translation of Hesiod, 
with the Greek given only for those phrases which are of par- 
ticular moment for the argument. The translation, I take it, is 
provided for the use of those who know too little Greek to deal 
easily with the original, and this seems to be an excellent thing. 
Why should not a work such as this be made available to lawyers 
and historians who are not Hellenists? But if this is the purpose, 
surely it should be consistently carried out. Yet it is abandoned 
in the most disappointing manner. On what principle do the au- 
thors print a translation of Plutarch (p. 93) which anyone could 
find, but none of Philochorus (pp. 99f) which, so far as I know, 
is not available anywhere? This is not a problem easy to solve, 
for if, in such a work, an English equivalent must be given every 
time a Greek word is used, the authors might well weary of the 
task; but it is a problem deserving more thought than they appear 
to have given it. 

Finally, the Index is of no use in regard to the sources. Aris- 
totle appears in the Index three times (pp. 1, 151, and 375f); 
yet a cursory examination shows his name on thirty-one of the 
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first one hundred pages! Granted that not all of these mentions 
may be worth reference in the Index, it is certainly strange to find 
that there is not one mention there of the “Constitution of 
Athens,” on which, of course, the argument depends again and 
again. Moreover, the Index has no reference at all to the modern 
works, and this is the more important since this volume includes 
no bibliography, which is presumably reserved for the end. 

I am quite aware that this criticism leaves the true worth of 
the book entirely on one side; but its value, which is great, is not 
easy to demonstrate in the limits of a review of this sort, whereas 
I do feel that the authors have somewhat neglected the fact that 
their work is certain to be used chiefly as a work of reference 
and, to that end, should present the maximum of clarity and con- 
venience to the searcher. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


F. A. Wricut, A Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse: New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company (1929). Pp. x+204. 

The modern renewal of interest in “Selections,” or anthologies, 
from classical authors finds a unique illustration in Professor 
Wright’s recent Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse. This 
collection is “different,” both in scope and in arrangement. The 
prose writers are given in chronological order from Cato down to 
Bacon; the poets from Plautus to Milton. The two hundred pages 
of Latin text are selected from about one hundred writers, prose 
and poetry receiving almost equal attention. With a few excep- 
tions, at least one page is given to each author, though such fa- 
mous writers as Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
Tacitus, Pliny, and others occupy somewhat more space. How- 
ever, very rarely is any given more than a page. 

In a book of so wide a scope, there was little room for ex- 
planatory matter, except the brief descriptive English title head- 
ing each Latin passage. However, an examination of these titles 
reveals the author’s skill in selection of Latin material for this 
anthology. Roman life and thought, ancient and mediaeval, pagan 
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and Christian, are portrayed in a variegated picture, which is 
both interesting and informative. 

Wright’s task was not an easy one. His aim was to include all 
important writers not only in classical times but also in the period 
in which Latin was the chief literary language of Europe — ap- 
proximately two thousand years. Among the writers selected 
from this latter period we find, e.g., Bede, Isidore, Aquinas, 
Dante, Petrarch, Erasmus, More, and Francis Bacon; also Am- 
brose, Thomas of Celano, George Buchanan, John Owen, and 
Milton. It is interesting to note that the author of Paradise Lost 
could also write a beautiful ode to Spring in elegiac distich. It 
would seem that the work represents most of the important writ- 
ers of those two thousand years, certainly those of ancient Rome. 

At the same time, it was necessary that the passages selected 
not only should be short and typical of the style of the respective 
authors but also should collectively present as true and varied and 
interesting a picture of Roman life and thought as _ possible. 
Readers may prefer other passages as more representative of the 
various authors. However, in view of the various considerations 
mentioned, the collection seems to be very successful, at least in 
the classical section, with which this reviewer is more familiar. 

However, there is not a single comment on any author or on 
the period in which the author lived, nor any literary or gram- 
matical interpretation. Consequently, the collection is of limited 
usefulness to students in our schools and colleges. The tendency 
in our Latin curriculum to include college courses in the Church 
Fathers, in Latin Hymns, and in mediaeval Latin would provide 
some place for such an anthology. Advanced college classes in 
Roman Life and in Roman Literature would find this book inter- 
esting and stimulating, whenever Latin passages are desired as 
illustrative materiail. In any case the instructor would find abun- 
dant need for supplementing the text with lectures and reference 
to explanatory works. 

The absence of photographs and plates in this unique book is, 


to some extent, offset by satisfactory type, paper, and binding. 


University oF Nortu DaKoTA A. M. Rovetstap 
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I. V. HucuEs, The Second Punic War: London, J. M. Dent and 
Sons (1928). Pp. 168. $0.72. 

Textbooks for the Latin authors most commonly read in high 
schools have been so completely revised since the Classical Inves- 
tigation that we have become thoroughly accustomed to hearing 
of new editions constantly. But the changed policy of presenting 
textbooks attractively arranged outside and in to provoke the 
student’s interest in the subject matter and provided with notes to 
facilitate a more speedy perusal of a larger quantity of material 
has not extensively penetrated the authors usually deferred to 
collegiate study. 

The Second Punic War is one of Dent’s Latin Texts, of which 
series Walter Ripman is the general editor. It is odd that no- 
where appears the name of the editor of this volume, Mr. I. V. 
Hughes. It is a schoolbook of small proportions, sturdily bound, 
with attractive paper and printing. The organization closely fol- 
lows that of any school history, the only difference being that the 
text is in Latin. The sectional headings must arouse the student’s 
interest as soon as he opens the book. He is not met by a great 
number of pages of unbroken manuscript, followed by a still 
thicker section of notes creating a mental hazard as he imagines 
the difficulty of the new author. 

The book commences with an Introduction which in a simple, 
provocative style suggests to the student the method of attacking 
a Roman history. This is followed by paragraphs on “Rome,” 
“Carthage,” “The Barca Family,” “State of Affairs Before 
the War Begins,” “The Gauls,” “Sea Power,” and “The Is- 
lands,” which briefly but adequately set the scene for the begin- 
ning of Livy xxI. 

The text is organized into chapterlike sections under the fol- 
lowing headings: I, “The Attack on Saguntum”’; II, ‘““The Cap- 
ture of Saguntum”’; III, “The Declaration of War’’; IV, “Hanni- 
bal Crosses the Rhone’; V, “Hannibal Crosses the Alps”; VI, 
“Ticinus and Trebia’’; VII, ‘“Trasimene’’; VIII, “Fabius’’; IX, 
“The War in Spain’; and X, “Fabius, Minucius, and Varro.” 
Each section is divided into three parts: first, the text of six to 
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eight chapters; next, the notes on those chapters, accompanied in 
six sections by small local maps; and finally, a test of six ques- 
tions. 

An attempt has been made to indicate vowel quantity through- 
out, but there are nearly two dozen vowels incorrectly marked. 
For example, principum appears twice on p. 12, but principum on 
p. 59. In Chapter I we find Angébant ingentis spiritis viriim 
Sicilia Sardiniaque Gmissae, and an accompanying note saying 
“Viriim is genitive plural.” Viruwm is obviously an accusative 
singular referring to Hamilcar; but were it not, ingentis spiritiis 
would have to appear as an accusative plural. A few misprints 
should be noted: p. 16, cénsébat for cénsébant; p. 116, cdnsul 
eixercituque for consuli exercituique; and p. 152, Rdmea for 
Roémae. 

There is no pretense of critical notes, and the difficult passages 
are translated without any effort at explaining them. This more 
than anything else indicates that the book was devised for rapid 
reading. No grammar references are made; and only a few of 
the unusual constructions are named and explained in simple 
terms by the editor. There are some good historical notes written 
in the same bright, conversational style as the introductory and 
concluding paragraphs, e.g. the explanation of the Romans’ en- 
gagements with the pirates during the siege of Saguntum (p. 35) 
or the combinations of the tribes of Spain and Gaul at different 
periods (p. 48). 

The test on each section contains two questions provocative of 
discussions of military strategy. These are followed by three 
questions on paradigms, vocabulary, derivatives, parsing, con- 
structions, etc. Considerable variety in these questions appears 
throughout the book, but they are not of great value, since every 
teacher devises grammatical questions of his own in accordance 
with the needs of any particular class. The sixth question consists 
of eight to ten simple sentences, modeled on the text, to be trans- 
lated into Latin. This prose composition is unusually good, for it 
introduces a considerable variety of rather difficult constructions 
in sentences so simple as not to confuse the student. Furthermore, 
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to have the prose exercises bound into the same volume is con- 
venient and facilitates a sense of correlation for the student. 

The volume closes with a description of the incidents “From 
Cannae to Zama” and an admirably simple but adequate account 
of “The Roman Constitution in the Time of the Second Punic 
War.” In a readily accessible position on the back flyleaf are the 
“Chief Dates Connected with the Second Punic War.” 

The Second Punic War seems well suited for students at the 
stage for which it is designed. Only on the ground that it was 
intended for rather rapid reading, however, should the author 
justify so much translation in the notes, verbum de verbo ex- 
pressum, of the more difficult passages. A general map of West- 
ern Europe might well have been included. 

HELEN REEs CLIFFORD 
H. SopuH1—e NEwcoms Memoria COLLEGE 
NEw ORLEANS 


CHARLES WILLIAM Emit MILuer, Selections from the Brief 
Mention of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Edited with a Brief 
Memorial Sketch and Index: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press (1930). Pp. liii + 493. $4.50. 

This beautiful volume is due to the liberality and the affection 
of Professor Gildersleeve’s daughter, Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane, 
and to the industry and devotion of his pupil, associate, and suc- 
cessor, Professor Miller. The editing of such a work and above 
all the preparation of an adequate Index called for a self-sacrifice 
that can hardly be measured. Such an Index is a new achievement 
and deserves the warmest gratitude of everyone who is a friend 
or an admirer of Professor Gildersleeve. 

It is hard to prepare a memorial for a great man which can 
show all sides of the greatness to be thus honored. Here is the 
complete and adequate memorial of the wit, the ability, and the 
almost unlimited learning of this mighty figure in American 
scholarship. 

He began these comments, “Brief Mention,’ when he had 
reached the maturity of his powers at fifty-two years of age, and 
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he continued them until he was ninety ; even at ninety his strength 
of intellect and his marvelous memory had not deserted him. They 
thus cover a period of almost forty years, each written as a work 
of art with infinite care and with concentration of all the author’s 
ability. They were no ephemeral suggestions, no random remarks, 
but were printed only after much study and long deliberation. 

There is nothing in them which suggests a struggle through 
darkness towards the light, but they all contain the comments or 
the criticism of one who felt himself competent to weigh and to 
appraise the work of others, as well as his own. During all these 
years the highest honor that could come to a classical scholar was 
favorable notice in “Brief Mention,” and there was no higher 
tribunal to reverse an unfavorable verdict. 

They embrace a range of subjects almost encyclopaedic. I doubt 
if any single volume has ever appeared which contains within its 
covers such a vast array of well-digested learning and extending 
over so many fields. It is full of bright and bantering comments 
on many subjects; one of the most characteristic is on Mahaffy’s 
Greek Life and Thought (p. 3): “When... one closes the eyes 
for the reproduction of the total effect, but two lines come out 
distinctly — the miserable narrowness of English scholarship and 
the unreason of Home Rule. These are the real theses that Droy- 
sen, Hertzberger, and Couat are used to prove.” These remarks, 
although clever and keen, are on the whole kindly ; and they break 
few bones. 

It is instructive to compare his impressions with those of Wil- 
amowitz when they are expressed regarding the same man. Those 
concerning Von Leutsch are typical. He says (p. 250): “I fol- 
lowed and enjoyed the lectures of that unique scholar, Von 
Leutsch. Never do I open the well-thumbed and plentifully anno- 
tated Grundriss without a joyous vision of that rare man.’’ Wil- 
amowitz says*: “Von Leutsch was devoted to his cats and his 
cultivation of vegetables. That he did understand. . . . The hope 
that the Philologus journal would die with him was not realized. 


1 Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, My Recollections 1848-1914, trans- 
lated by G. C. Richards: London, Chatto and Windus (1930), 245. 
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A magazine which has lost value in its contents is kept going by 
librarians, who do not like to have files discontinued.” 

As it was the wish of Professor Gildersleeve that his unpub- 
lished works should remain unpublished and as it is likely that this 
is to be the last work which will appear under his name, it may 
be not inappropriate to record a few observations. 

The Bibliography which appears in this volume shows that 
when President Gilman called Gildersleeve to take a leading part 
in the creation of the Johns Hopkins University it must have been 
through the intuition of genius, for the publications before that 
date give no hint of the great career that was to be lived during 
the next forty-five years, since it was not until his forty-sixth 
year that he published his first paper on Greek syntax, a short 
article on future conditional sentences. This was the beginning 
of that great series of studies which was to make of him the 
leading figure for all time in the appreciation of the value of 
syntactical studies as an aid to the interpretation of literature. 

The second observation is that the generation of scholars who 
did not specialize but who took all the humanities for their prov- 
ince is rapidly passing away, and we are not likely to see another 
who is famous alike in the reach of his vision and in the minute- 
ness of his learning. 

The third observation is that we shall hardly see another book, 
not a glossary or a dictionary, which has so many difficult and 
unusual words. There must be very few who would not falter in 
telling the meaning of such words as nutations, resipiscence, 
crepuscular, triturating, dephlogisticated, skatological, rhopog- 
raphy, and borborygmus. 

His quotations run the whole gamut from a college magazine 
of 1850 and Uncle Remus to some difficult phrase in an old frag- 
ment or an echo from some obscure Hebrew prophet, and often 
with no hint that he is quoting or giving an echo. Professor Mil- 
ler, with an industry beyond calculation and a patience dwarfing 
that of Job, has traced these quotations to their sources, so that 
now they are tagged and furnished with an Index. 

However, not all of these quotations can be traced to their 
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places of origin; hence, after some of them, there appear the dis- 
couraged words, the sad words, “not verified,” or there is only a 
fruitless blank. I can think of nothing that would have given 
more delight to the author than this fruitless blank or those words 
“not verified.” Somehow Professor Gildersleeve is stripped of 
that halo of mystery, that indefinable awe in which he has been 
held by students and admirers, when his sources, like those of the 
Nile, have nakedly been uncovered. 
Joun A. Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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[Edited by Calla A. Guyles, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. All correspondence should be addressed to the editor 
of this department. ] 


Admonitions Addressed to Those Who Are Teaching Latin for the 
First Time 


1. An ounce of praise, when deserved, is worth a pound of 
unfavorable criticism. 

2. The most effective criticism of bad work is to ask some 
good student to do well what has been poorly done. 

3. Make your good students teach your poorer ones. Begin 
the recitation by calling on a good student who will set a proper 
standard for the hour. End the lesson by calling on a good stu- 
dent that the class may leave the room with the thought that 
some one is thoroughly mastering the work. Jowett, the great 
master of Balliol, once remarked: “I am a poor teacher, but I 
make the good students sharpen the wits of the poorer ones.”’ 

4. One of the best teachers I have ever known always retrans- 
lated every passage. He did this for good and poor students alike. 
In this way he kept steadily before the class an ideal standard of 
translation and emphasized the content of the literature that was 
being interpreted. 

5. Do not expect your students at the beginning of the second 
year to know too much. Remember that your pupils have had 
three months to grow rusty in declensions, conjugations, and rules 
of syntax. Do not think ill of your predecessor who taught the 
beginning Latin, if your pupils seem to have forgotten nearly 
everything. It is your high duty patiently, little by little, to call 
back to the threshold of consciousness things that are but dimly 
remembered. 
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6. In twenty-five years of college teaching I have never had a 
first-class student in translation who did not know his forms. 
Whatever other duties a teacher of Latin in the high schools may 
have, there is none more important than insistence on the perfect 
mastery of declensions and conjugations. 

CuHarLEs N. SMILEY 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Word Ancestry 


Keeping in mind the Latin oculus (“eye’’), you would have no 
difficulty in recognizing an oculist as an eye doctor, or a binocular 
as a glass (such as an opera glass) through which one looks with 
both eyes. But how about “inoculate” ? What has that to do with 
eyes? 

Oculus also means the bud of a plant or tree, and our English 
“eye” has the same meaning, probably from a fancied resemblance 
to the human eye. “Budding,” “grafting,” or “inoculating” is the 
transferring of a bud or “eye” from its own tree to another, 
where it will continue to grow and produce fruit. 

Probably because the oculus, or bud, represents the germ of life, 
modern medicine has appropriated the word “inoculation” and 
applied it to the introduction into the human system of various 
germs or bacilli as preventives of certain diseases. 

One may become inoculated with ideas or principles (right or 
wrong) by having the germs of them introduced to his mind. 

Wuus A. Eu.is 
LOMBARD, ILL. 


Caesar Appears Before Senate on a Grave Charge 


The Roman Senate, composed of members of the Latin II class 
of St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn., assembled in the Social 
Room on Monday,. March 4, 1931, to hear the case of the Roman 
Republic vs. Caesar, Governor of Gaul. He had been summoned 
to appear on a charge of waging foreign wars without authoriza- 
tion by the senate. It is an open secret that members of the aristo- 
cratic party, political enemies of Caesar, were responsible for this 
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action on the part of the senate. Caesar was able to produce only 
one Roman and few Gallic witnesses. On the other hand, the 
State had secured many valuable witnesses from the Gallic tribes. 

Orgetorix, a Helvetian, testified that Caesar interfered with 
the internal affairs of the Gauis over whom he had no jurisdiction. 
Dumnorix, a Haeduan, substantiated this evidence and made the 
damaging statement that Caesar meant to use his Gallic conquests 
to further his political aspirations. A delegate from the Sequani 
opposed this testimony by declaring that Caesar’s interference 
was necessary for the defense of the Sequani, who were allies of 
the Roman people. Another Haeduan, Diviciacus, on being ques- 
tioned, stated that Caesar had always been fair to the Gauls, nor 
had he ever attacked them without just cause. The Chief of the 
Remi also testified on Caesar’s behalf. Unfortunately for Caesar’s 
case the war correspondent of the Nervii testified that Caesar 
quartered his army in Belgian territory against the wishes of the 
Belgians, that he forced them to form a defensive league, and 
then made war on them for making defensive preparations. Com- 
plaints to the same effect were made by the Bellovaci and numer- 
ous other tribes. 

In spite of the eloquence with which Caesar countered these 
and other serious charges, the senate found him guilty of over- 
stepping his authority in interfering with the rights of free peoples 
and of waging foreign wars unauthorized by the Roman govern- 
ment. The Roman senate condemned Caesar to lifelong exile. 

SIsTER RosE CATHERINE 
Str. JosepH’s ACADEMY 
St. Pau, MINN. 


How Modern Are We? 

Educators in general pride themselves on being “modern” and 
“up to date.”” Latin teachers are not to be outdone, as is proved 
by the flood of new textbooks for every year of the course. Con- 
sider for a minute this quotation from the Introduction to a Latin 
reading book: 


We must hurry on to reading and in so doing practice what we have 
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learned in regard to the elements of the language. So from the beginning 
the student is rewarded by the comprehension of short stories, fables and 
the like and is encouraged to further progress. Each section begins with 
the easier selections and progresses to the more difficult parts. In the 
earlier books, the words of the ancients can not be used in unaltered 
form; therefore we have permitted ourselves some few simplifications 
where the original author was too difficult for the beginner. In the third 
section this aid is no longer used and the student is introduced to the 
ancient author in unadulterated form. 


The Table of Contents mentions Eutropius, Justinian, and 
Nepos. The selections consist of Aesop’s fables, mythology, sto- 
ries about famous persons in ancient times, incidents in Roman 
history, and geography and peoples of the ancient world. 

Doesn’t it sound interesting? And when will this modern book 
be ready for class use? It was first printed in 1808, and the ex- 
pressions mentioned are almost literal translations of the German 
Introduction. The title of the book is Lateinisches Lesebuch fiir 
die Ersten Anfianger von Friedrich Jacobs (Miinchen), 1808! 

In another part of the Introduction, Jacobs remarked that the 
first section is to be read as soon as the beginners have mastered 
the declensions and regular conjugations. These, as he declared, 
can be satisfactorily accomplished by an energetic teacher in from 
four to six weeks. Truly an energetic teacher, but what about his 
pupils ? 


Modern Parallels 


In the Detroit Times for April 26, 1931, there appeared a short 
article entitled “Really Throws the Bull,’’ which states that H. E. 
Mann, a young farmer of Germantown, Tenn., has tried and 
proved the old theory that if a man lifts a calf every day his 
strength will wax with the weight of the animal so that he can lift 
it when it is full grown. He began lifting the calf when it 
weighed forty pounds and has continued this practice daily until 
at the present time the bull’s weight is eight hundred pounds. He 
expects to continue in this way and feels certain that his lifting 
power will increase proportionately with the bull’s weight. 

This story parallels that of Milo of Crotona in Italy, the cele- 
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brated athlete who entertained the crowd at the games of Olympia 
by just such a feat. His ability had been acquired by the same 
practice with a heifer. 

In the Detroit News for April 19, 1931, a young man equipped 
with mechanical wings, like Icarus of mythology, made another 
attempt to imitate the birds. 

HELENE WILSON BRUEGEMANN 
DEARBORN HicH ScHOOL 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


Drill Game for Latin I and II 


Another game that works well in either Latin I or II is the 
following. I have found that nothing I have tried elicits quicker 
thinking than this game. Some member of the class or the teacher 
starts the game. The person who is “It’’ calls out something like 
this: “genitive plural of miles,” or perhaps a verb such as “first 
person singular perfect active indicative of video,” or “the prin- 
cipal parts of pono,” and points at some student. If that student 
does not answer correctly before the one who is “It” counts ten, 
then he or she takes the place of “It,” etc. Stop before the pupils 
become tired. Such rapid thinking wears them out quickly. 

KATHERINE METZNER 
OAKMONT 
WHEELING, W. Va. 


From a Teacher of College Students Who Has Also Had 
High-School Experience 

I think composition is about the weakest link in the whole 
Latin chain. Many errors made by college students in advanced 
composition are in forms which should have become automatically 
correct in high school. I find that beginners refuse to think con- 
structions unless I force them to write above each English word 
its Latin case or tense as the case may be. The chances are that 
once having thought about it and written it down above the Eng- 
lish sentence, they will write the Latin correctly. I believe high 
schools could do a great service not only for advanced Latin 
but for their own day-by-day progress in Latin if they would 
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do more drill work in composition. I know it is difficult when 
there are so many things to do, but a sentence or two a day would 
be very good practice and the time would not be appreciably cut 
from other things. 
Lucy WHITSEL 
MARSHALL COLLEGE 
HuntTINnGcTON, W. Va. 


A Latin Scholarship 


It is no unusual event to have a group of grown-ups award a 
scholarship to a high-school graduate, although the effort required 
to raise the money seems almost impossible. But to have a group 
of high-school students award each year a scholarship of fifty 
dollars to one of their own number seems worthy of comment. 
Edla M. Niles of Central High School, Superior, Wis., has 
described this student activity for us. She will answer your 
questions if you are inspired to go and do likewise. 


We have just given the examination for this year. It consisted of four 
questions, one passage of prose, one passage from Vergil (already read), 
one sight passage from Ovid, and one from Sallust. 

This year we have raised money by selling tickets for a movie theater, 
three hundred dollars’ worth so far, of which we receive one-third; also 
by selling composition paper in the school (nine sheets for one cent). In 
paper we have done more than two hundred dollars’ worth of business, 
but it means much work to count the sheets and the profit is small. 


Ruies GoveRNING THE LATIN SCHOLARSHIP 
I. Name 
This scholarship shall be known as the Latin Scholarship of Superior 
Central High School. 
II. Amount 
This scholarship shall consist of fifty dollars ($50) or more, the exact 
amount to be determined by the Vergil Club according to the current 
finances. 
III. Nature of the Scholarship 
This scholarship shall be based upon a competitive examination in the 
Latin language. 
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IV. Conditions to Be Observed 


Section 1. This scholarship shall be awarded to the contestant who 
obtains the highest mark in the aforesaid competitive examination. 

Section 2. The aforesaid examination shall be prepared and the papers 
of the contestants shall be corrected and marked by a recognized author- 
ity outside the faculty of Superior High School. 

Section 3. Should there be but one entrant, he shall obtain a grade in 
his examination approximately equal to the general average won by 
previous holders, in any case not less than eighty. 

V. Eligibility 

Section 1. The contestant shall be a Senior in high school who has 
taken at least three years of Latin. 

Section 2. The contestant shall have had a suitable general record and 
an average of at least B in his study of Latin. 

Section 3. The contestant shall signify his intention of continuing his 
study of at least one of the classical languages, within sixteen months of 
his graduation. 

VI. Miscellaneous 

Section 1. Juniors in high school may take the examination for prac- 
tice but are not eligible to the scholarship. 

Section 2. The scholarship money may be held for the winner for no 
longer than sixteen months following his graduation. 

Section 3. An unclaimed scholarship shall be turned back into the 
Vergil Club fund at the expiration of sixteen months. 


Suggestions for English-to-Latin Composition 


After review and presentation of the grammatical principles 
involved in the lesson, and blackboard drill upon difficult prob- 
lems, the entire class is asked to take paper and pencil and then 
open the text to the exercise upon a certain page. The first sen- 
tence is read aloud, attention is called to the opportunities to use 
the construction just reviewed or presented, and all are told to 
begin the first sentence. At the same time the teacher at the board 
before the class leads the writing by some such procedure as fol- 
lows: “In writing this sentence, where do we begin? If the sub- 
ject is first, what is its ending, singular or plural? What comes 
next? Any modifiers? What ending? Why? What is done with 
the verb? What is its tense sign? Personal ending? etc.” As 
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the students supply suggestions, the teacher writes them in the 
proper order on the board and the students write them on their 
papers. It is not often necessary to go through the entire first 
sentence, as the students will continue without hesitation. At once 
the teacher leaves the blackboard and moves to a position behind 
the students where she can see the work as they write. As each 
sentence is completed, it is checked if no errors are present. As 
errors appear, whether in completed or incomplete sentences, they 
are underscored by the teacher silently, an interrogation mark is 
placed near the sentence, and the teacher watches to see if the 
student can find and remedy his own error. Only when all other 
devices have failed does the teacher supply the correction. If 
several students are making the same type of error, the class is 
interrupted and drill upon that problem is given the entire group. 
Epitu B. PATrEE 
University Hicu ScHoor 
EUGENE, ORE. 


Illustrations for Unfamiliar Ideas 


One scheme which I should like to see carried out is the 
preparation of portfolios of loose pictures (about 12” x 14”) 
to illustrate Vergil or Cicero, and provided with an explanation 
by some competent authority. For instance in Aeneid v1, 20-32, it 
is difficult for our children, living so far from culture and art, to 
realize what Vergil means by this description of the doors. A 
half-dozen pictures of bronze doors — those at the Capitol in 
Washington, those in St. John Lateran taken from the Curia, 
some of those at Florence — are a great help as illustration. I 
have several hundred postcards and large pictures acquired during 
my stay in Italy and throughout a long experience in teaching; 
still they are not enough. For a young teacher such portfolios 
would be invaluable, possibly also very expensive. 

Epia M. NILEs 
CENTRAL HicH ScHooL 
SuPERIOR, WIs. 
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Current Events 





Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic §. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
is and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 

te. 


American Classical League 

At the annual meeting of the American Classical League which was 
held in New York City on June 27, 1931, Wilbert L. Carr of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was elected president. R. V. D. Magoffin 
of New York University, who has been president since the retirement of 
Andrew F. West of Princeton University in 1926, was made honorary 
president, a position which he now shares with Dean West. Rollin H. 
Tanner of New York University will continue as secretary-treasurer. 


Bimillenary of Horace 

The Bimillenary of Horace’s birth, which was recently suggested for 
observance in the academic year 1935-36 and which has already been 
indorsed by the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
cf. the CLAssIcaL JouRNAL xxvi (1931), 339, 406, and 659, was indorsed 
also by Eta Sigma Phi at its seventh national convention assembled at 
the University of Cincinnati May 1-2, 1931. 


Chiusi, Italy 

Among the most interesting of ancient remains are Etruscan tombs. 
Several of these have been reerected in the garden of the Museo Arche- 
ologico at Florence, where they are not visited by travelers as frequently 
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as they deserve. Of those which remain in situ the great majority have 
been more or less difficult of access. Accordingly there is considerable 
interest to classical students in the fact that a carriage road was con- 
structed during the past summer to Chiusi and the Etruscan cemeteries 
in that vicinity. In connection with this building, moreover, a new tomb 
was discovered, together with a nucleus of funerary furniture of the 
utmost value, about a hundred yards from the so-called Tomb of the 
Monkey. Pictures of the new finds may be seen in the J//ustrated London 
News Ltxxx1x (1931), 293-95. 


Cleveland 

Daniel W. Lothman, who was made assistant principal of the East 
High School in 1900 and principal in 1910, retired in June under the 
inflexible rule of the Cleveland schools that no teacher who has reached 
the age of seventy may continue to serve. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1885 and afterwards returned for a year of graduate study. In 1910 
he was a member of the Commission of Fifteen, which drafted new Latin 
requirements for admission to college; and his Latin Lessons is well 
known to classical teachers. He has been associate editor of the Cras- 
SICAL JOURNAL since 1907, and members of the Association will be glad 
to learn that he has consented to continue in that capacity. Every good 
wish is hereby extended to him in his well-earned retirement. 


Harvard University 

Clifford H. Moore, who was born in Sudbury, Mass., March 11, 1866, 
died August 31, 1931. He received his bachelor’s degree from Harvard in 
1889 and his doctorate in Munich in 1897. He was on the classical staff 
at the University of Chicago 1894-98 and at Harvard University since 
that time. For the past six years he had been dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences. In addition to numerous philological articles he revised 
Allen’s edition of Euripides’ Medea (1894), edited Horace’s Odes and 
Epodes (1902), and published Religious Thoughts of the Greeks? (1925) 
and Pagan Ideas of Immortality (1918). 


Montgomery, Alabama 

The Classical Club of the Woman’s College at Montgomery, Ala., on 
May 22, 1931, presented Euripides’ /phigenia among the Taurians. The 
Club was assisted by the departments of music and physical education, 
and the production was under the direction of Cora E. Kercher of the 
department of Latin. 
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